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THE COLONIAL CHURCHES OF NEW KENT AND 
HANOVER COUNTIES, VIRGINIA 


By Grorce CarRINGTON Mason, 


Historiographer, Diocese of Southern Virginia. 


The counties of New Kent and Hanover are fortunate in having each 
retained a fine eighteenth-century brick church and, in addition, Han- 
over County still possesses one of the only four wooden churches of 
colonial origin yet to be found in Virginia. Since both New Kent and 
Hanover are among the “burned counties,” so called because most of 
their colonial records have been lost by fire, little is known of their earli- 
est churches. It is especially fortunate, therefore, that eighteenth-century 
vestry books have been preserved for three of the four colonial parishes 
within the present bounds of the two subject counties. 


The present New Kent and Hanover Counties were originally part of 
Charles River County, one of the eight shires into which the Virginia 
colony was at first divided in 1634.1 This original county became known 
as York in 1643.2 Its territory north of the York and Mattapony Rivers 
was cut off to form Gloucester County in 1651,° and the indefinite west- 
ward extension of both York and Gloucester, above Scimino and Poropo- 
tank Creeks, was set up as New Kent County in 1654.* 


Old New Kent’s vast area was first reduced in 1691, by the formation 
of King and Queen County,° north of the Pamunkey River, and the new 


1Hening, Statutes at Large, I, 224. 
2Ibid., I, 249. 

3]bid., I, 371. 

‘Tbid., I, 388. 

III, 94. 
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county’s area between the Pamunkey and Mattapony became King Wil- 
liam County in 1701.° The upper parts of these two later counties were 
cut off to form Spotsylvania County in 1720’ and Caroline County in 
1728.8 


New Kent’s territory was next curtailed by the cutting-off of its re- 
maining westward extension as Hanover County in 1720,° and Hanover 
was in turn reduced by the formation of Louisa County in 1742. New 
Kent County attained its present limits in 1767, through the exchange 
of its lower end, along the York River, for James City County’s upper 
end, along the Chickahominy, in order to straighten the dividing line 
between the two counties. The final boundary line extends from Diascund 
Creek on the Chickahominy to Ware Creek on the York." 


The organization of New Kent’s original territory into parishes pre- 
ceded and set the pattern for its subdivision into counties. It seems prob- 
able that the same region that, in 1653 or earlier, was formed into Blisland 
Parish, became New Kent County in 1654. The first curtailment of Blis- 
land’s area took place in 1655, through the creation of Stratton Major 
Parish out of the older parish’s northern section, including almost all of 
the territory set up in 1691 as King and Queen County, which extended 
from the Pamunkey River to the Dragon Run.” 


The next reduction of Blisland occurred in 1678/9, when its western 
section was cut off as St. Peter’s Parish.“ In its turn, St. Peter’s was 
reduced, on its western side, by the creation of St. Paul’s Parish in 1704," 
and the new parish was formed into Hanover County in 1720. A com- 
pensating enlargement of the two older parishes of New Kent resulted 
from the dissolution, in 1725, of Wilmington Parish, whose upper portion, 
north of the Chickahominy, was added to St. Peter’s, while its corre- 
sponding middle portion was added to Blisland.” This extended both of 
these New Kent parishes into James City County, but the rectification 
of the two counties’ common boundary in 1767 left St. Peter’s entirely 
in New Kent, while it increased Blisland’s James City territory to include 
more than half of that parish. 


6Jbid., III, 211. 

THening, Statutes at Large, IV, 77. 

8Robinson, Virginia Counties, 202. 

*Jbid., 200. 
WHening, Statutes at Large, V, 208. 
1Jbid., VIII, 208. 
12] bid., I, 404. 
13Chamberlayne, Vestry Book of St. Peter’s Parish, xvi. 
4Chamberlayne, Vestry Book of St. Paul’s Parish, 593. 
SHening, Statutes at Large, IV, 141. 
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Further subdivision of the parishes in the subject counties took place 
in 1726, when the western extension of St. Paul’s Parish was cut off as 
St. Martin’s Parish.** The new parish was reduced in 1742 by the erec- 
tion of Fredericksvillle Parish out of its western frontier’ but since Fred- 
ericksville lay entirely within Louisa County, its further history does not 
come within the scope of this article. 


New Kent’s parent parish, Blisland, may be considered as having been 
created from the indefinite westward extension of Hampton Parish in 
York County, even though the act forming Hampton Parish (then Chis- 
kiack Parish), in 1640, specifically sets its original upper boundary at 
Scimino Creek,"* which became the lower limit of both Blisland Parish 
and New Kent County, upon their formation. The erection of Blisland 
Parish in 1653, or sooner, is established by a patent of 10th October in 
that year, to Thomas Dunketon, for land stated to be “in York County, 
in Blisland Parish’, which is the earliest recorded reference to that 
parish.”® 

The original boundary line between Blisland and Stratton Major 
Parishes lay along the ridge down the south side of Pamunkey Neck and 
followed the Pamunkey and York Rivers below the end of this ridge at 
John’s (now Jack’s) Creek. Since St. Peter’s Parish had been cut off 
in 1678/9 from Blisland’s western frontier, this accounts for the territory 
south of this ridge, within Pamunkey Neck, having been reserved as 
“belonging to St. Peter’s Parish” in both of the enactments respectively 
creating St. John’s Parish in 1680 and King and Queen County in 1691. 


In the absence of any county or parish records prior to 1684, the early 
history of the New Kent and Hanover churches remains largely con- 
jectural. The surviving vestry books of Blisland® and St. Peter’s*™ Par- 
ishes show that two churches were in service in each parish at the respec- 
tive opening dates of these records. It is obvious that all of these church- 
es had been built either for the original parish of Blisland or to meet the 
demand for additional churches resulting from the creation of the new 
parish of St. Peter’s, with one exception. 


This exception is the Upper Church of Blisland, which was built in 
1703, eighteen years prior to the opening of the parish vestry book, and 
almost certainly replaced an earlier church, although not necessarily on 


Chamberlayne, Vestry Book of St. Paul’s Parish, 597. 
MWHening, Statutes at Large, V, 211. 

18William and Mary Quarterly (2), IV, 155. 
Chamberlayne, Vestry Book of Blisland Parish, xi. 
Chamberlayne, Vestry Book of Blisland Parish. 
21Chamberlayne, Vestry Book of St. Peter's Parish. 
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the same site. The above-mentioned construction date has only recently 
become known, through the fortunate preservation of a letter written by 
a young soldier of the War of 1812. This letter, from Samuel Mordecai, 
a private in the Richmond Blues, to his sister Rachel, tells of the encamp- 
ment of his militia company at a ruined colonial building which he calls 
Warranigh Church. The earliest spelling of this name, in a land patent 
of 1637, is Warany. This letter, dated 11th September, 1814, is given in 
an appendix to one of the most recently published of the Old New Kent 
vestry books, edited by the late Dr. C. G. Chamberlayne.” 

In his letter, young Mordecai relates that “Our first business here was 
to clear out a corner in this old church, of which the walls and a part of 
the roof only remain—the floors, doors, windows and all the timber hav- 
ing been put to other uses by the pious parishioners. An inscription over 
one of the doors informs us that this is Blisland parish and that the | 
church was built in 1703. The walls are still very good and the few 
pieces timber remaining in them perfectly sound. Two ancient tombstones 
show where the churchyard was . . . Our first business was to kindle a 
large fire in the middle of the building and then to clear a space of the 
great heap of rubbish it contained”. 

The vestry book reveals that this Upper Blisland Church was built 
on land owned by Colonel John Armistead, who offered on the 22nd 
December, 1725, to deed to the parish “two Acres of Land whereon the 
Brick Church Now Standes”, in return for the privilege of a family pew. 
The vestry’s acceptance of this offer is not recorded, but it seems prob- 
able that it was taken up. 

The site of this church, to which no deed had been given until more 
than two decades after the building’s erection, was unique in that it lay 
at the top of a steep-sided hill and included barely enough level ground 
for the church and churchyard. This eminence, still known as Church 
Hill, stands by the side of the old county road, once the main highway 
from West Point to Williamsburg but now long since abandoned. The 
site lies in the fork made by this road with the old private lane to Eltham 
plantation, and is at the center of the triangle formed by State Routes 
30 and 33 and the dirt road connecting Mt. Nebo and Angelview 
Churches. 

Old Warany churchyard still contains the two tombstones mentioned 
in the soldier’s letter, both being massive slabs whose extraordinary 
weight and thickness have saved them from desecration or removal. One 
commemorates the burial of Dr. Thomas Arnott in 1715, and the other, 
dated 1736, is that of Captain John Long, a twenty-five-year-old seaman, 


22Chamberlayne, Vestry Book of St. Peter's Parish, 685. 
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master of the ship “John and Mary”, whose quaint and stilted epitaph 
calls him “this sweet Youth”. The churchyard lies deep in the woods 
and is overgrown with large trees and old-fashioned white-flowering 
periwinkle (Vinca minor). Another graveyard, a hundred yards away 
on a wooded hill, traditionally was used for the burial of colored servants 
in the parish.” 

Warany Church was named, in accordance with colonial custom, after 
an adjacent watercourse, Warany Swamp, whose headwaters rise less 
than a mile south of Church Hill. The name is of Indian origin and, like 
many other such titles, occurs in a variety of spellings, most of them 
clearly indicating the pronunciation as “War-a-nigh”.* The word ends 
in the Indian suffix “ni” or “ny”, meaning “river”, which is found in the 
names of other Virginia streams, such as Nomini, Mattaponi, Chicka- 
hominy, etc. 

The title Warany Church is not applied to this building in the vestry 
book, which consistently refers to it as the Upper Church or Brick 
Church. The vestry record shows that, in 1746, this Upper Church was 
ordered to be enlarged by the addition of a wing, but no levy was laid 
to cover its cost and the order was therefore ineffective. It was revived 
in 1753 by two successive annual appropriations and, on 2nd September, 
1755, Mr. Samuel DuVal contracted to complete the addition by October, . 
1756, at a cost of £129. The final payment of tobacco to the builder was 
levied on 12th October, 1756, indicating its completion on time. 

Neither order for the addition specifies its location but the foundation 
trenches at the site, although obscured by quantities of broken brick, re- 
veal that the enlargement was made as a north wing extending twenty- 
four feet from the main building. 

Warany Church appears to have been abandoned about 1787, since 
Blisland Parish was no longer represented at diocesan conventions after 
that year, and a quarter century of neglect reduced it to the ruinous 
condition described in the letter of 1814, already quoted. About 1830, its 
walls were torn down and the bricks used for the construction of some 
other kind of building, a mile or two away. This building was in turn 
demolished, a few years ago, and the brick finally used in the restoration 
of colonial Wililamsburg. 

Since the Upper Church is known to have been built of brick, it is 
manifestly the building distinguished as “the Brick Church” in the vestry 


William and Mary Quarterly (2), XVII, 45. 

*On the U. S. Geological Survey’s Toano quadrangle, a government map-maker, 
unused to the native accent, has designated the county school house, also named for 
this swamp, as “One Eye School”! 
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book. It is therefore evident that the Lower Church, in use at the opening 
of this record in 1721, was a frame building and it appears to have stood 
in the original New Kent County’s lower section, which has been part of 
James City County since 1767. The replacement of this old wooden 
church was projected in 1731, when the first levy of tobacco was made for 
this purpose. On 31st October, 1733, an order was issued “that a Church 
be built of Brick in the Lower part of this parish Sixty foot long & 26 
foot wide within the Walles, the farther Dementions to be as the Vestry 
Shall agree with the workmen”. A later order in the same year gives 
the location as ‘“‘on M™ Holdcrofts Land on the Maine Roade below the 
Late plantation of M™ Weldeys on part of the Land where M™ Hold- 
croft now lives being an Acre of Land given by M™ Holdcroft for that 
Use’’. The new church was completed by 10th October, 1738, as agreed 
by its builders, Lewis Deloney and John Moore. 


The specification for this church shows that its walls were sixteen feet 
high and 2% brick lengths (or 22% inches) thick, with a 27-inch foun- 
dation. There were six arched windows in the body of the church and two 
in its east end. There was a barrel ceiling and a gallery twelve feet long, 
in the west end, lighted by two small windows in the gable. The aisle was 
paved with white Bristol stone, and a raised wood floor was laid through- 
out the rest of the church. The communion table was surrounded by a 
banister rail, forming a semi-circular enclosure. The price agreed upon 
was £420, payable in three annual installments, but the time was extended 
by later agreement. The churchyard was enclosed with a brick wall in 
1742. 


The Lower Church was, in 1773, ordered to be enlarged by addition 
of a brick wing, which was accepted by the vestry on 29th June, 1776. 
This wing has survived as the present Hickory Neck Church, which 
still stands on the east side of U. S. Route 60, about a mile north of 
Toano. The size of the addition is not specified, but the dimensions of 
the present building, as checked with the foundation of the original 
church, show that the wing extended twenty-four feet six inches from 
the church’s north side and had an inside width of twenty-five feet, with 
its east wall six feet from the east end of the older building. 

This enlarged Lower Church of Blisland Parish fell into disuse soon 
after the close of the vestry book in 1786 and was later abandoned, like 
many other colonial churches of that period. The main part of the 
church, being forty years older than the rest, was the first to fall into ruin 
and, about 1825, ‘t was pulled down and its bricks were used to close the 
south end of the wing, thus forming the present small building.* This was 


Acts of General Assembly, 1825, 78-80. 
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subsequently used as a school, for more than 80 years, under the name of 
Hickory Neck Academy, but church services were held in it on Sundays, 
by the rector of nearby Bruton Church, for nearly a decade after its 
rebuilding.” Hickory Neck Church was restored to its original purpose 
in 1907, following the completion of Toano High School, and Episcopal 
services are still held within its walls.*” The later history of Hickory 
Neck Church has been more fuliy told by the author in a previous publi- 
cation on the colonial churches of James City County, within which the 
old church now stands.* 


The St. Peter’s Parish vestry book” relates that, at its opening in 1684, 
only six years after the parish’s formation, there were in service in the 
parish two churches, known as the Upper Church and Lower Church. 
It is apparent that the Upper Church was an old building, since an order 
for its replacement is recorded only four years later, in 1688. It may 
therefore -be assumed that it was built for the original Blisland Parish, 
during the quarter century from 1653 to 1678, either as an upper church 
or as a frontier chapel of ease. This first Upper Church of St. Peter’s was 
replaced in 1690 by a new frame building, ordered two years earlier, ap- 
parently on a new site, since a deed was written in 1692 for the land on 
which it was built. The location of the new church is not given, but an 
entry in the St. Paul’s Parish vestry book suggests that it stood near 
the headwater forks of Black Creek. 


With the extension of settlement in St. Peter’s Parish, it became neces- 
sary to provide church facilities for its frontier inhabitants and on 23rd 
September, 1702, upon their petition, it was “ordered that a new Church 
or Chapell be built (upon the uper Side of mechumps Creeke adjoyning 
to the Kings Roade) forty foot Long and twenty foot wyde fframed and 
planked in Every respect like to the upper church: m* John Kimburrow 
assuming to this vestrey that he will Give two acres of Land Convenient 
to the said Roade and a Spring and Like wise all maner of Timbers for 
building the said Church”. Later entries show that the chapel had case- 
ment windows with leaded glass panes and was completed in 1704. 


The St. Peter’s vestry book reveals a definite sequence of vestry levies, 
accompanying the erection of the new Upper Church in 1690, and involv- 
ing payment to Mr. Gideon Macon, churchwarden, for furnishing shin- 
gles, tar, nails and a “deed of sale” for the site of the building. This se- 
quence is almost exactly duplicated in the earlier pages of this record, 


*Hawks, Convention Journals of Diocese of Virginia, 306. e 
27William and Mary Quarterly (2), I, 147. 

28Mason, Colonial Churches of Tidewater Virginia, 23. 

29Chamberlayne, Vestry Book of St. Peter's Parish. 
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dated 1685, but in connection with the Lower Church, suggesting that 
this also was a new building. 

This suggestion, as to the probable age of the Lower Church, is further 
supported by subsequent payments for a lock and a pulpit window for 
this church, in 1687-92, and by an order of 1690 for the building of a 
railed platform for its communion table and a plank floor for its chancel. 
While these entries might be interpreted as attempts to modernize an 
ancient church, they sound more like measures for the gradual comple- 
tion of a new one. The whole record suggests that the first Lower Church 
of St. Peter’s was erected soon after the formation of the parish in 
1678/9 as its first parish church. Its exact location is unknown, but it is 
believed to have stood southeast of the lower part of Black Creek. 

Whatever the origin of this old building, it was superseded in 1703 by 
a new brick church on a different site. Although thus replaced, the old 
Lower Church was not abandoned, for it was again pressed into service, 
when both the Upper Church and Chapel of St. Peter’s were cut off with 
St. Paul’s Parish in 1704, and sermons were then ordered to be preached 
in it, semi-annually. That its replacement was partly due to structural 
failure, rather than age, is suggested by a reference to it as “the broken 
back’d Church” in the last vestry order mentioned, and there is no record 
of its continuance in service after 1704. 

The building of the new Lower Church was first authorized by a vestry 
order of 13th August, 1700, which stated that “Where as the Lower 
Church of this Parish is very much out of Repaire and Standeth very 
inconvenient for most of the Inhabitants of the Said parish Therefore 
oredered that as Soon as Conveniently may be a new Church of Brick 
Sixty foot Long and twenty fower foot wide in the Cleer and fowerteen 
foot pitch with a Gallery Sixteen foot Long be built and Erected upon - 
the maine Roade by the School House neer Thomas Jackson’s”. The 
order also provided that a draft or plan of the church be drawn by 
William Hughes, who later became the master carpenter, as well as archi- 
tect, for its erection. 

_ As a site for the church, one acre of land was purchased in 1703 from 
Thomas Jackson. In 1719, a churchyard one hundred feet square was en- 
closed with a wall 4%4 feet high and 14 inches thick, specified “to be in 
all Respects as well Done as the Capitol wall in Williams: Burgh”. The 
church lot was later enlarged to five acres by the purchase of additional 
land from Thomas Jackson’s grandson of the same name, in 1738. 

This new building of 1703 has come down to us as the present St. 
Peter’s Church, which stands today in the shady seclusion of its ample 
churchyard, a mile and a half north of Talleysville and the Richmond- 
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West Point highway, State Route 33. A modern successor to “the 
School House neer Thomas Jackson’s” was still in existence by the side 
of the old “maine Roade”, directly opposite the church, until less than a 
quarter century ago. 

As built in 1703, St. Peter’s Church conformed closely to the dimen- 
sions specified. It had a “great West door” and a smaller secondary en- 
trance in the south side near the chancel. There were three double win- 
dows in each side of the building, each with two pairs of double-hung 
sash in one frame, and a large chancel window, about nine feet wide and 
twelve feet high, in the east end. The side windows were trimmed with 
relieving arches and the great end window and main doorway with 
elliptical arches, all of plain brick. The south doorway was square-topped, 
with an ordinary flat arch. 

The church’s walls are 2% brick lengths (or nearly two feet) thick. 
The bricks are unusually large, their molded size being specified as 
9% by 434 by 4% inches and their actual size, as burned, being about 
Y inch less in each dimension. The brickwork is laid in English bond 
throughout, without glazed headers, with exception of a belt course of 
three rows of brick in perfect Flemish bond, which extends along the 
south wall at the base of the windows. 

The church’s original interior arrangement is not specified in the 
order for its erection, but a few details can be gleaned from subsequent 
orders for its repair or alteration. The pulpit was placed on the north side 
and the male members of the congregation were seated on that side of the 
building. There was a central aisle, extending from the west entrance to 
the south doorway and paved with brick. A raised wood floor, of 134-inch 
pine on oak sleepers, was laid under the chancel and pews, but no infor- 
mation is given as to the pews’ type and size. In 1732, the east end of the 
church was ordered to be wainscoated (i.e., paneled) behind the com- 
munion table, up to the bottom of the large chancel window. 

St. Peter’s Church, when first erected, had no tower, and the addition 
of a steeple, as the building’s most prominent external feature, was the 
culmination of a gradual development which began with a vestry levy 
of 1704, toward the purchase of a bell. This appropriation was diverted 
to other uses and no further progress was made until 1719, when Madam 
Frances Littlepage offered a bell to the parish. Her offer was gratefully 
accepted and in January, 1722, the vestry called for bids on a “Sub- 
stantial Bellfry at the West End of the Church”. 

The bell was received and hung, temporarily, prior to September, 
1722, when a levy was made to cover the cost of the bellfry, payment 
to be withheld “till the . . . Bellfry be finished and the Bell hung Work- 
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man like”. The belfry was completed by Christmas in the same year and 
was then ordered to be viewed and its value estimated. It was undoubted- 
ly a simple wooden structure, erected above the ridge of the church roof, 
near its west end. 


The Littlepage bell was almost certainly the one advertised for sale in 
the Richmond Enquirer for 16th June, 1814, under authority of a recent 
act of assembly, as “An excellent bell, weighing about 180 lb. belonging 
to St. Peter’s Church in New Kent County. It was cast in England many 
years ago and is believed to be a very fine one.” 

The next step in the tower’s development was the construction, at the 
west end of the church, of an arched brick porch, which was paid for as 
such on the 29th September, 1740, although no agreement for the con- 
struction of a porch is previously recorded. Even before the porch’s com- 
pletion, the vestry had decided to extend the project to include a vestry 
room and steeple, resulting in the unique design of the existing ‘“‘tower 
on legs”. The work was completed in 1740 and the structure’s brickwork 
shows distinct evidence of its dual origin, since the ‘“‘porch” section is in 
English bond, without glazed headers, to conform with the rest of the 
church, while the “vestry room” part is in Flemish bond with the fa- 
miliar glazed-header pattern, typical of colonial buildings of the period 
when it was built. 

Since the vestry room was only intended to be used for vestry meet- 
ings, no access to it from the main body of the church was required, and 
early views of the building show that the tower room was reached by an 
outside stairway, slanting down across the northern arch of the porch. 
For the vestry’s comfort, a table and benches were set up in the vestry 
room and in its northwest corner was built a hearth and fireplace, with 
its flue passing out through one of the urn-like pinnacles adorning the 
top of the tower. 


These pinnacles are covered with white cement and, since this mate- 
rial was used for ornament on the earliest colonial structures, it seems 
possible that this was the original finish in this case, especially as there 
is nothing in the rugged simplicity of the building to suggest a greater 
elaboration of architectural detail, such as the use of molded brick or 
carved stone. Not the least interesting survival of the old church’s original 
design is seen in the heavily-weathered oak gutterspouts projecting above 
the north and south windows of the tower and once connected with the 
eaves trough around its top. 


Although not recorded in the vestry book, the subsequent enlargement 
of the church is proved by unmistakable evidence, in the ground and in 
the building’s brickwork, of the former existence of a north wing, the 
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same width as the main building and extending twenty-four feet from its 
north wall, about ten feet off center toward its east end. Since there is 
nothing in the post-colonial history of the old church to suggest any need 
for its enlargement, it seems certain that this wing was added during the 
last two decades of the colonial period, after the close of the regular 
vestry record in 1758. 

During the half century following the close of the Revolution, St. 
Peter’s Parish was unrepresented at the diocesan conventions after 1789, 
although it continued to be provided with a minister until the close of the 
century. In Samuel Mordecai’s letter of 1814, already quoted, he speaks 
of having, one night, “dozed in a pew of St. Peter’s Church, an ancient 
structure, but not quite in a ruinous state”. Bishop Moore reports having 
preached in the old Church in 1819” and, following some missionary 
work by Reverend Parke F. Berkeley, regular Episcopal services were 
resumed in 1843." 

It is apparent, however, that the old church was repaired and saved 
from almost certain ruin in the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
by the Presbyterians, with the help of other Christians in the vicinity, 
and the first worship conducted in the building, after this repair, was by 
Presbyterian ministers. This is evident from a letter written in 1909 by 
Ruling Elder S. P. Christian of Olivet Church, founded in 1856 by mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian congregation of St. Peter’s Church, on a site 
six miles distant from it.” 

Elder Christian states that various Presbyterian ministers preached 
occasionally at St. Peter’s from 1820 on, but that “there was no stated 
supply until the Rev. Jonathan Silliman was called from New England 
to take charge of the field. In addition to his ministerial duties, he con- 
ducted a large classical school for boys. For the accommodation of the 
school, a portion of the church, which was originally built in the form 
of a T, was separated from the main auditorium by a brick wall and 
used as a schoolroom. I remember in my early manhood having seen 
this apartment in the rear of the church in a good state of preservation, 
but there is now not a vestige of it left. The pastor took his meals at a 
neighboring farm house and slept in the old vestry room, which was in 
the tower of the church [and] . . . reached by a long flight of steps”. 

The elder’s letter also relates that, following the revival of Episcopal 
services in 1843, the new congregation used the church jointly with the 
Presbyterians, the two denominations holding services on alternate Sun- 


%®Hawks, Convention Journals of Diocese of Virginia, 135. 
Meade, Old Churches and Families of Virginia, I, 386. 
32Minutes of East Hanover Presbytery, 1931. 
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days. He states that “the two congregations worshipped together in per- 
fect harmony, and from the regularity of their attendance on each others’ 
' services, it would have been supposed that they all belonged to the same 
denomination. I believe that the Episcopalians were very sorry when 
we left”. This arrangement continued until 1856, when the Presbyterians 
withdrew and built their own church, under the name of Olivet. 


The schoolroom, mentioned in the elder’s account as having been par- 
titioned off from the main church, was of course the colonial north wing 
that had been added to the old building at an unrecorded date. Since this 
wing was in use during the Presbyterians’ exclusive occupancy of the 
building, which ended in 1843, and it is not visible in a Civil War pic- 
ture of the church, made by Brady in 1862, it seems probable that the ad- 
dition was demolished at some time between the two dates and most 
probably during repairs made when the Episcopalians obtained sole pos- 
session of the building in 1856. 

This view is supported by an illustrated description of St. Peter’s 
Church, written by the southern novelist, John Esten Cooke, in 1874, but 
largely based on a visit made in the summer of 1858.** In this article, the 
building is described as “of oblong shape, with a rectangular tower in 
front” and no mention is made of the past or present existence of a 
wing. Mr. Cooke’s account’s also reveals other changes in the architec- 
tural features of the building, since it shows that the large window orig- 
inally fitted in the east end had been bricked up before that date, probably 
to save expense and modernize the chancel at the church’s restoration to 
service in 1820 or at some later repair. The large window was replaced 
by two smaller ones, which were also bricked up before the date of Mr. 
Cooke’s first visit. He describes the church’s aisle as passing “between 
the double row of lofty, straight-backed pews to the tub-shaped pulpit 
beneath its sounding-board”. — 

St. Peter’s Church was inexcusably abused and desecrated by Federal 
troops during the Civil War, according to an account in the Richmond 
Despatch of 6th February, 1871, which relates that “the Church itself 
was broken and battered, and rendered wholly unfit for use. The old mas- 
sive stone font, in which the children of two centuries had been baptized, 
was broken and scattered in fragments over the floor. The chancel was 
torn down, the pulpit and desk broken and defaced, and not a sash was 
left in the windows.’”™ 

The repair and restoration to service of the old church took place in 
1872, as reported to the diocesan convention of that year by the Reverend 


334 ppleton’s Journal, Vol. XII, Nov. 28, 1874. 
*Brock, Vestry Book of Henrico Parish, 169. 
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H. S. Kepler, who had started mission services in St. Peter’s Parish. 
According to a further account in the Richmond Despatch, dated 14th 
November, 1872: “This old church [St. Peter's] has been substantially 
and beautifully repaired and will be reopened for service. The original 
designs, which had been shamefully changed, have been restored. The 
high arched ceiling has been replaced, the walls re-plastered . . . and pen- 
cilled to represent stone. A new gallery has been put up in the [west] 
end of the church and other modern improvements not inharmonious 
with the original design introduced”.® 


Both the Civil War photograph and a woodcut of St. Peter’s Church, 
accompanying Mr. Cooke’s account, show that the old south doorway 
was still in place. It has since been closed and the adjoining window shift- 
ed to a central position in the south wall. The two north side windows, 
lost through the addition of the north wing, were restored at its removal 
and the north wall was closed up with modern brickwork of the crudest 
workmanship. The gallery installed in 1872 is now reached by a door- 
way opened through the end wall of the church and leading to the old 
vestry room in the tower. Even though the church as first erected had 
a west gallery, it is apparent that this doorway is not original, if only 
because its presence would have rendered the outside access stairway to 
the tower superfluous. The doorway apparently was enlarged out of an 
original gable window for lighting the colonial west gallery. A side door- 
way near the east end of the north wall is a modern addition. 


At the creation of St. Paul’s Parish in 1704, out of the westward ex- 
tension of St. Peter’s Parish, the older parish’s Upper Church and Me- 
chumps Chapel were cut off with the new parish, leaving only the old and 
new Lower Churches in St. Peter’s. The former Upper Church of St. 
Peter’s then became the Lower Church of St. Paul’s Parish, and Me- 
chumps Chapel became St. Paul’s Upper Church. 


As a result of the rapid settlement of the new parish, the first Upper 
Church of St. Paul’s was soon outgrown and, in 1709, it was lengthened 
twelve feet at the west end, increasing its dimensions to fifty-two by twen- 
ty feet. A gallery was built over the entire length of the addition, so as 
to increase still further the seating capacity. The work was completed in 
1711, and the church was newly shingled two years later. Ornaments for 
the two churches were purchased in 1710, at a cost of about £25, consist- 
ing of a pulpit cloth and cushion, two Common Prayer books and a Bible, 
all for the Upper Church, and a “Bowl of Plate” for the Lower Church. 
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To meet the same need for more pew room, a west gallery was also 
built in the Lower Church of St. Paul’s Parish in 1710. Eight years 
later, this old frame church was ordered to be replaced, in a vestry order 
dated 6th September, 1718, on the ground that the church was “very 
much out of repair & rotten, not worth the repairing”, and had been left 
“very near the lower end of St. Paul’s Parish”, after the division of St. 
Peter’s Parish, fourteen years earlier. 


This order records the vestry’s decision “to build a new Church forth- 
with upon the Cross roads which is near J"° Browns plantation in the 
Said parish, it being about three miles above and without the Said old 
Church and that the Church Wardens. . . treat with the owner of the 
said Land & . . . provide two Acres of Land to build the said Church 
thereon”. The church that was built as a result of this order is believed 
to have stood on the present Clover Lea farm, three miles below the 
present village of Old Church and nearer the river, where an old grave- 
yard probably represents its site. 


The location given for the new church by the vestry order affords a 
clue to the site of its predecessor, the superseded first Lower Church of 
St. Paul’s, which had been built in 1690 as the last Upper Church of St. 
Peter’s. Since the site selected for the new church is described, with 
reference to the old church superseded by it, as three miles “above” (or 
further up the river) and “without” (or further toward the river, as the 
outer boundary of the parish), this older church’s site must have been 
south of Matadequin Creek and hence very near, as described in the order, 
to the parish’s lower boundary, now the county line between Hanover 
and New Kent. 


A later order in the same year reveals that this new Lower Church 
was one of the very few colonial Virginia churches that were T-shaped 
when built, most church buildings of this form having acquired it through 
the subsequent addition of a wing. This order, dated 11th October, 1718, 
specifies the church “to be Sixty foot Long, Twenty foot wide Eleven 
foot Pitch and a Twenty foot Square room on the Backside, & the 
Church and Back Building to be underpinn’d with good brick”, As the 
vestry book later refers to the “back building’s” entrance as its “north 
door”, this proves that it was a north wing, probably centered on the 
aisle leading to the south entrance. The church was erected by Henry 
Cary, Jr., builder of the William and Mary College Chapel at Williams- 
burg and St. John’s Church at Hampton, among other works. It was com- 
pleted by October, 1719, when the last payment was made to its builder 
and a new road was ordered to be cleared to it from the home of Major 
Nicholas Meriwether, churchwarden. 
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As a result of the crowded condition of the Lower Church in 1744, a 
gallery was built in the north end of the “back part” or wing, replacing 
a small private gallery which a former rector, Reverend Zachary Brook, 
had been authorized to put up and light with a gable window, fifteen years 
earlier. A west gallery must have been provided in the church at its erec- 
tion, or the new gallery would naturally have been placed in that location, 
which was the normal one for a gallery in a colonial church. An unusual 
feature of the new gallery’s arrangement was the provision of a small 
sash window, high up in each side of the church, just under the eaves and 
in line with the main window below the gallery. The new gallery was 
appropriated to the use of “the Gentlemen Justices, and Vestry men & . 
their Family’s and The two upper Pews in the Body of the Church 
for Such of the Above mentioned Family’s as cannot have room in the 
Gallery”. 

In the year 1719, the rector of St. Paul’s Parish, the Reverend Thomas 
Sharp, was requested to preach to the “Inhabitants of this parish .. . 
Seated very remote from the Upper Church . . . once a month... at 
Some Convenient place . . . on the Frontiers of this parish . . . of a Satuar- 
day ... and the Reader to give his attendance & be paid also’. 


Two years after the establishment of these frontier services, the vestry 
went on record, on 2nd October, 1721, as having “agreed that their shall 
be two Chappels Built, one at or near Edward Nix, on the South Side of 
the South River and one . . . at or near one John Thomason’s in the 
Forks of our River, both the said Chapels are to be built Thirty Six foot 
‘ong and Twenty Foot wide to be fram’d work and well built”. The 
South River mentioned is the present South Anna River and “our 
River” is, of course, the Pamunkey. 


These two chapels went into service in 1722 and eventually became 
known as the Allen’s Creek Chapel and the Chapel in the Forks, or 
Fork Chapel, respectively, In a report made to the Bishop of London in 
1724, the rector states that he is paid 3000 pounds of tobacco extra “for 
serving the two Chappels because they are a good distance from me”.* 


As in the case of the frontier chapel of St. Peter’s parish, which was cut 
off with the new St. Paul’s Parish, only a year or two after being placed 
in service, both of the St. Paul’s Parish chapels were cut off in 1726 with 
the new St. Martin’s Parish, formed from St. Paul’s western frontier ter- 
ritory. To compensate for the loss of these two chapels, the St. Paul’s 
vestry, in 1729, ordered the construction of a larger Upper Church on a 
new site, believed to have been one and a half miles south of the former 
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Upper Church, which stood on the north bank of Mechumps Creek, four 
or five miles away from Hanover Court-house.” 

The new church was specified to be “Sixty foot in length and twenty 
Six Foot in breadth: and Sixteen foot in height in the Body from the 
Floor of the Alley [Aisle] to the Cieling”. The church was completed 
by its builders, Thomas Pinchbeck and Edward Chambers, in 1730 and 
the price was 63,500 pounds of tobacco, paid in two annual installments. 
As a site for the new building, the vestry purchased from John Alsop, Jr., 
in 1731, “3 acres of Land, where the new Church stands, including the 
Spring’. The doors and windows of the old Upper Church were later 
ordered to be nailed up, “that no Disorder may be committed there”. 

This new Upper Church of St. Paul’s has survived as the existing Old 
Slash Church, used for many years by the Christian denomination, under 
its later name of Merryoaks Church. The title Slash Church is applied to 
the building in two entries in the vestry book and refers to its location in 
the “slashes” or swampy, wooded, bottom-land section of Hanover 
County. 

The church has the usual west and south entrances and a conventional 
arrangement of windows. About the only original details that remain in 
its interior are the dentil cornice and the old west gallery. The vestry book 
records that an altar piece was presented to this church in 1743 by 
Mr. Leighton Woods, but it has long since disappeared, as has also a 
frame vestry house constructed in the churchyard four years later. 

During the Civil War, the old church was the scene of an engage- 
ment known as the battle of Slash Church. This was a holding action 
by a Confederate brigade, under General Lawrence O’Brien Branch, 
against two Federal divisions under Generals Porter and Sedgwick.* 

After the completion of each new church in this parish, its churchyard 
was “railed in” and provided with benches and horse-blocks. In 1747, 
a frame vestry house was erected at each of the two churches in the 
parish. These vestry houses were specified to be sixteen by twelve feet 
in size, with a “pitch” or height of eight feet and a brick foundation and 

chimney. The sides were weather-boarded and the roof shingled, with 
the interior lathed and plastered. These little buildings seem to have been 
rented out as tenant-houses, when the parish was in financial straits after 
the Revolution. 

A new Lower Church was projected in 1762 and two successive an- 
nual appropriations were made toward its construction, but the vestry 
seem to have been unable to agree on a site for it, and the appropriated 


87Chilton, Colonial Episcopal Church in Hanover County, 8. 


8The Confederate Reveille, 32. 
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tobacco was sold and the money applied to the settlement of the cash 
debts of the parish, for the three years following. The project was re- 
vived in 1768, when serious consideration was given to the choice of a 
site for the new building, but no further steps were taken toward its 
erection until three years later. Beginning in 1771, a large appropriation 
was made annually for six successive years “towards building a church”. 

On the 30th June, 1774, the vestry ordered “the Building of a large 
Commodious Brick Church eighty foot long and thirty-five foot wide with 
a Cross projecting twenty foot on each side and thirty-five foot Wide, to 
be let at Hanover Town on Fryday the twenty ninth of July next, to the 
lowest bidder, according to a plan to be produced on that day, to be ad- 
vertiz'd twice in each of the Virginia Gazettes”. Three months later, a 
contract was awarded to Paul Thilman, a vestryman and later a church- 
warden of the parish, for the erection of the church, and it was ordered 
to be built on a five-acre site purchased from Anne Richardson for 25 
shillings per acre. 

Contrary to the generally accepted conclusions of earlier writers on 
the parish, this fine church actually was built, and it was the building 
which gave its name to the present village of Old Church. The parish 
vestry book contains conclusive evidence of the completion and contin- 
ued service of this third Lower Church of St. Paul’s, since it records 
ample appropriations toward its construction and the payment of £1000 
to the contractor for its erection. To clinch the matter, the final appro- 
priation of tobacco in 1776 is designated “towards finishing the Church”, 
and the money settlements with the builder include a “first payment” of 
£500 in 1774, a second sum of £250 on account in 1775, and a “last pay- 
ment for Building the Church” of £250 in 1776. 


The vestry book also contains minutes of three vestry meetings held 
at the New Church in 1775 and 1776, and one at the Lower Church, pre- 
sumably the same building, in 1777. These meetings have been dismissed 
by other writers as merely held within the walls of a church that never 
reached completion, but the vestry book records other meetings that 
cannot be so readily disregarded. These later meetings were held at “the 
New Vestry House” in 1781 and 1785, and the building mentioned is 
positively identified as “the Vestry House at the New Church” in an 
order of 20th February, 1783. There are a few records of a colonial ves- 
try’s failure to complete a projected church, but there is no precedent 
for their maintaining a vestry house at a church whose construction had 
been abandoned six years previously. 

It is true that the vestry, on 23rd June, 1778, ordered that “Paul Thil- 
man the undertaker of the Church having refused to comply with Build- 
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ing of the same according to agreement . . . the Church Wardens do 
prosecute his Bond for the performance thereof, according to Law’’, but 
such suits were often recorded in connection with colonial churches that 
were undoubtedly completed and placed in service. 


It is also true that the final payment of £250, for the new church’s 
erection, was ordered with the customary reservation “to be paid him 
when finished”, but it evidently was made, since its non-payment would 
have rendered it unnecessary to prosecute the contractor’s bond. Such 
suits usually arose from a disagreement about the workmanship or com- 
pleteness of the building, as received from the contractor. This suit was 
renewed against Thilman’s executors in 1785, in a vain attempt to raise 
funds for the support of the parish, before its financial collapse in the 
following year. 


The former existence of the last Lower Church of St. Paul’s Parish 
is still commemorated by the name of the village of Old Church in lower 
Hanover County, although the church itself was torn down during, or 
just after, the Civil War. As a final proof of its identity as the New 
Church of 1776, it may be mentioned that the author visited its site in 
1937, in company with an aged former resident of the neighboring King 
William County, the late Mr. Constantine Duncan, who said that the 
original “Old Church” was a fine brick building, very much like St. 
John’s Church at Hampton. Since Mr. Duncan was old enough to have 
had distinct recollections of the Confederate Generals “Stonewall” Jack- 
son and “Jeb” Stuart, both of whom died before 1864, he could readily 
have had a personal remembrance of the church building. His statement 
was a good description of the New Church of 1776, although Mr. Dun- 
can was certainly unfamiliar with its specification in the then unpublished 
vestry book of the parish. It is noteworthy that this specification reveals 
the New Church to have been identical in size and shape with the present 
Abingdon Church in Gloucester County, one of the noblest surviving ex- 
amples of its type. The former site of this last parish church of St. Paul’s 
is now a grassy plot of open ground opposite the present Old Church 
Post Office. 


Reports to the diocesan convention of 1846 show that St. Paul’s Par- 
ish, “which had been without regular Episcopal services for more than 
half a century, was reorganized in the autumn of 1843, by the election of 
a Vestry and the appointment of . .. (a) Rector’. They also reveal that 
the church edifice, then known as Old Church, had been “very thorough- 
ly repaired” in 1846. Following the church’s repair and restoration to 
service, its projected replacement by a modern structure was reported 
to the diocesan convention of 1853, with the statement that “means had 
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been provided, and a site procured for the erection of a new building for 


the congregation.” 

The projected new building was the present Emmanuel Church, which 
stands about a quarter of a mile east of Old Church village, on the south 
side of the road. The procurement of a new site for this church indicates 
that it was to be built without tearing down the older building, and it is 
traditional that Old Church survived throughout most or all of the Civil 
War. 

It seems regrettable that this splendid colonial structure should have 
been superseded by a modern church architecturally inferior to it in 
every way, but public opinion in the 1850’s called for the replacement or 
modernization of our colonial church buildings, as hopelessly obsolete 
and unsuitable for contemporary use. It was this spirit that was respon- 
sible for the destructive alteration of Bruton, Ware and Hungars Church- 
es and for the replacement of such fine colonial edifices as the New 
Church of 1776 in St. Paul’s Parish. 


When first formed in 1726, St. Martin’s Parish had, as Upper and 
Lower Churches, the two chapels inherited from its parent parish, St. 
Paul’s. The Allen’s Creek Chapel, being the upper one of the two, became 
the Upper Church of St. Martin’s, while the Fork Chapel became the 
Lower Church of St. Martin’s and its first parish church. No vestry rec- 
ord has survived for this parish, but the Fork Chapel is known to have 
been superseded by a second parish church, which has survived as the 
existing Fork Church, and contemporary records indicate that the newer 
building was erected between 1736 and 1740. 

The first of these records is a petition of 9th June, 1736, to the colonial 
Council, which shows that the erection of a more suitable parish church 
for St. Martin’s had been projected by that date. This petition, by the 
minister and a minority of the vestry of St. Martin’s Parish, complains 
of “an order made by the Major Part of the said Vestry for building a 
New Church at a place very inconvenient for the far greater part of the 
Inhabitants of that precinct of the Parish for whose use it is intended.”™ 


In response to this petition, the Council ruled that, if the vestry intend- 
ed to maintain Allen’s Creek Chapel in service, the new church should 
be built where planned, otherwise a new site between the South Anna 
and Newfound Rivers would be more convenient. The wording of this 
order clearly shows that the new church was intended to replace the Fork 
Chapel, since the latter’s existence is ignored in the decision. As the 
Allen’s Creek Chapel actually was retained in use, the new building un- 


9M clIlwaine, Executive Journals of Council, IV, 371. 
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doubtedly was located as originally planned. The old Fork Chapel is 
believed to have stood not far from the existing Fork Church, although 
the chapel’s exact site has not been determined. 


The new church of the above petition appears to have been the build- 
ing mentioned in an Act of 1744, ordering the St. Martin’s vestry to 
make a proportionate refund to the new parish of Fredericksville of a 
levy of £496, made “some time before” the division of St. Martin’s Parish 
in 1742, “toward building a large new church”. An advertisement in the 
Virginia Gazette of 22nd June, 1739, in which Richard Henderson offers 
for sale 600 acres of land, ten miles above Hanover Court-house, on the 
second fork of the Pamunkey, closes with the words: “There is also 
a church on this land”. The site described is plainly that of the present 
Old Fork Church, and the record suggests that it was in service by that 
date. 


Fork Church remained in service until a few years after the Revolu- 
tion, when the parish became dormant. A report to the diocesan conven- 
tion of 1834, by the Reverend John Cook, then Rector of St. Martin’s, 
states that “This parish was reorganized about the year 1812, but never 
enjoyed . . . a settled ministry until about 1816, since which time it has 
had almost uninterrupted services to the present”.*? These services were 
again interrupted by the Civil War, but were resumed by 1870, when the 
old parish church was repaired and given a new roof. 


Fork Church is a rectangular building, sixty-eight feet long by thirty- 
four feet wide, outside the walls, or exactly twice as long as it is wide, in 
conformity with the standard proportions for a colonial church of this 
type. The massive walls are laid in Flemish bond, with glazed headers, 
and the windows, of which there are three in each side wall and two in 
the chancel end, are trimmed with relieving arches of rubbed brick. In 
lieu of the pedimented doorways found on many other colonial churches 
of this period, the west and south entrances have handsome porches, with 
brick columns and gable roofs. It seems probable that these porches are 
original, if only because no early-nineteenth-century restorer would have 
troubled himself to put the correct entasis (or convexity) in each porch 
column and a dentil cornice around each porch roof. 


It seems probable that the earliest churches built for St. Martin’s were 
frontier chapels which antedated its last parish church. The first of these 
buildings is mentioned in a Fredericksville Parish vestry order dated 23rd 


*#Hening, Statutes at Large, V, 462. 
“Hawks, Convention Journals of Diocese of Virginia, 309. 
42Convention Journal, Diocese of Virginia, 1870. 
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July, 1745, as “the old mountain chapple”, so that it must have been erect- 
ed soon after the formation of St. Martin’s Parish in 1726, or it could not 
have been considered an old building, less than two decades later. It is also 
manifest that it is not likely to have been built for St. Paul’s Parish at a 
still earlier date, or its erection would have been noted in that parish’s 
vestry book. 


A Fredericksville vestry order of 16th April, 1745, provides for the re- 
placement of this frontier church by a new building identified as “the 
upper church below the mountains” and records the vestry’s agreement 
that it “be fixed at the spot where the Mountain Chapple formerly stood”. 
This new church of 1745 was a frame building, first known as Belvoir 
Church and later as Walker’s Church, after Mr. Thomas Walker, on 
whose land it stood. It gave its name to Walker’s Parish, Albemarle 
County, formed from Fredericksville in 1839, and its site is now oc- 
cupied by Grace Church, Cismont, as Walker’s Parish Church. 


The second frontier chapel of St. Martin’s Parish was Hollowing 
Creek Church, also known as Belcher’s Church, which stood almost on 
the Hanover-Louisa County line, but on the Louisa side, about midway 
between Tyler in Hanover and Bumpass in Louisa, and three miles from 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway.* Although actually in Louisa County, 
which was made practically coterminous with Fredericksville Parish in 
1742, this church continued as a church of St. Martin’s Parish, because 
the new county and parish boundaries did not coincide. Although both 
the original county ‘and parish were subdivided by the same General 
Assembly, the county Act, running the dividing line from the South Anna 
River at Little Rocky Creek, was passed first, and the parish Act, passed 
a little later, ran a parallel line from Glady’s Creek, five miles further 
west, for no visible reason except to avoid cutting off this church with 
the new parish. 


The date of erection of Hollowing Creek Church is not recorded, but 


may be deduced from a deed of 14th June, 1735, from Charles Chiswell 
to John Chiswell, for “400 acres of land near . . . Hinson’s Creek, joyn- 
ing to the land of Pouncey Anderson, . . . with all Edifices (Except a 


Church and Churchyard)”.“ As Chiswell’s patent for this land, dated 
20th June, 1733, makes no mention of this church,* it seems probable 


that it was built in the interval between the two grants, perhaps early in 
1735. Fry and Jefferson’s map of Virginia shows that Hinson’s Creek 


*8Goodwin, Notes on Early Church History in Hanover. 
“Hanover County Records, 1733-35, 274. 
Patent Book XV, 66. 
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flowed into Little River only five miles west of Hollowing Creek, which 
identifies the building in question as Hollowing Creek Church. This con- 
clusion is supported by a Hanover County record showing that Pouncey 
Anderson owned land that was divided by the county line. 


Allen’s Creek Church, which stood on the south side of the South 
Anna River, just below the creek for which the chapel was named, was 
replaced as the Upper Church of St. Martin’s Parish, at an unrecorded 
date, by a new building. This second Allen’s Creek Church occupied a 


new site on the north side of the same river, about 200 yards above the 
mouth of Allen’s Creek and 100 yards from the river This church 


was abandoned when the parish became dormant after the Revolution, 
but was restored to service at its revival in 1812. The old building burned 
down after 1850, and the rector, the Reverend John Cook, reported to 
the diocesan convention of 1859 that “We have hopes, in the course of 
another year, of replacing the old Allen’s Creek Church, that was burnt 
some years ago, by a new one”. Nothing came of the project, because of 
the impending Civil War, but, after the war, the old church was suc- 
ceeded by the Church of Our Saviour at Montpelier. 


“William and Mary Quarterly (1), XXI, 153. 


**Brydon, Church Sites in Diocese of Virginia. 
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1is con- SAMUEL MORDECAI 
ouncey CHRONICLER OF RICHMOND 
1786-1865 

South By ALEXANDER WILBOURNE WEDDELL 
sd, was 
corded i 
ipied a 
~— Some ninety years ago,—in the spring of 1856, to be exact,—there was ~ 


published in Richmond by George M. West, a leading bookseller of the 


a day, a work entitled, Richmond in By-gone Days Being Reminiscences 
tod of an Old C itizen, The title was followed by the familiar Virgilian phrase : 
ena “Haec Olim Meminisse Juvabit”. The author’s name was not given, but 
aw that the veil of anonymity behind which he hid was a thin one is evidenced 
aia by the language of what was perhaps the first review of the little volume, 
tga —that appearing in the May, 1856 issue of the Southern Literary Mes- 


senger, then under the editorship of John R. Thompson, and presumably 
from his pen. Here is his greeting to this débutante in the field of local 
history : 


“A more delightful little volume than this we have not read 
for many moons. No one who peruses it with a knowledge of 
localities can fail to render his thanks to the author for the 
gratification afforded by such lively annals, while the distant 
reader will find much to interest him in the account incidentally 
given of such stirring events as the burning of the Theatre, 
and the pleasant social portraitures of half-a-century ago. 
The style is uncommonly spirited, though unambitious and 
even conversational, and evinces a wide and various reading 
joined to a natural humour and [sic] bonhommie. We sup- 
pose we have no right to mention the name of the author 
who has so modestly kept himself from the public while 
narrating these agreeable Sicinhaagees, but we believe it is 
generally known to whom we are indebted for them, and the 
service will long be kept in honorable remembrance in Rich- 
mond. We can only hope that the favorable reception the humble 
duodecimo has met with will induce him to chronicle other inci- 
dents, connected with the history of our city, which are retained 
by his vigorous and lucid memory. We gladly hail him as our 
local Froissart, and recognise him as fairly entitled to the honors 
of literary knighthood.” 

In his Preface to the volume mentioned the author states that his 
“reminiscences were commenced at a period of illness, to while away the 
tedium of a sick chamber,” and that the brief notes thus penned by a 
“sufferer watching late in pain”, would not have seen the light “had not 
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some friends urged the extension of them, to serve as a slight memorial 
of men and things and events, of which there were few or no records, and 
which must soon pass into oblivion if not rescued by one of the survivors 
of them.” In characteristic vein the author expressed the hope that there 
was nothing in his pages “to wound the feelings of any one living person 
mentioned, or of the descendants of one”. 


As will be seen later, the writer was in his seventieth year when he 
began to record his recollections of his childhood and later years,—toward 
the close of the Eighteenth and the beginning of the Nineteenth centuries. 

Although praised by Washington Irving and other qualified critics, 
it would be assuming too much to conclude that the little volume achieved 
more than local success; but certainly the welcome given it by Rich- 
monders and by Virginians generally was a flattering one. Encouraged 
by this the author, four years later, published a second edition of his 
work which was a rather more ambitious project. This is indicated by the 
title which reads Virginia, Especially Richmond, in By-gone days; with 
a glance at the Present: Being Reminiscences and Last Words of an Old 
Citizen. By Samuel Mordecai. As is seen this local Waverley lifts the 

veil of anonymity, the duodecimo of 1856 becomes,the octavo of 1860, 
while the number of pages in the larger format are increased, and the 
chapters grow from twenty-nine to forty-one! 


For a review of the new volume we turn again to the Southern Literary 
Messenger, which in its issue for September, 1860, page 240, carries the 
following : 


“We greet with pleasure the Second Edition of this book, 
which will always be acceptable to the lovers of Richmond and 
its people. Mr. Kierdedel advances no claims to high considera- 
tion for style or learning ; yet his pen moves with an ease and 
elegance that may well be envied by many of far greater 
pretensions. The apparent absence of care and method, and his 
random, hap-hazard way of touching on a variety of subjects, 
give a piquancy to the whole, while the good nature and wide 
sympathy with men and things, with which the book is full, 
make its every reader a friend of the Author. 


“The work may be had of Messrs. West & Johns[t]on, the 
publishers. In its general style and finish, they have well vindi- 
cated the ability of Richmond to do its own publishing, prov- 
ing that, with a little more encouragement, our city would soon 
be a centre in the business of publication for the South.” 


The concluding paragraph of this latter review should not be over- 
looked. The first edition had been printed in Philadelphia by “King and 
Baird”. The reason for this is not known, for even at this time Richmond 
had good printers. Perhaps it was with a view to insure the author’s 
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anonymity ; or possibly friendly ties with the Quaker City, with which 
Mordecai’s progenitor in this country had been linked in commerce and 
business, may have influenced the choice. In any event the new volume 
was from the press of C. H. Wynne, at one time proprietor of the 
Richmond Times. Also in the four years that had intervened since his 
first edition, its publisher, George M. West, had taken a partner,— 
Thomas Johnston,—and it was of Messrs. West and Johnston, that the 
volume might “be had”. 

Tribute should be paid here, if only as an aside, to some of these early 
booksellers and printers of Richmond. Perhaps the oldest names are those 
of Thomas Nicholson and William Prentis who published here as early 
as 1782 one of the numerous editions of the Virginia Gazette (and weekly 
Advertiser). Other and almost contemporary names were Augustine 
Davis, Meriwether Jones, John Dixon, James Hayes, Samuel Pleasants, 
John Warrock, (of the well-known Almanack), and Samuel Shepherd. 
These do not exhaust the list. 

Evidently there was something of vigor in these worthies, for their 
names persisted in their trade for many years, some even surviving the 
great conflict of 61-65; and to more than one of these might be applied 
Dr. Johnson’s famous compliment concerning a book-seller of his day. 


In my own young manhood West & Johnston, Woodhouse & Parham, 
and J. W. Randolph & English were outstanding Richmond book sellers. 
Some of these men not alone dealt in books but were steeped in books, 
were possessed of much antiquarian knowledge, and could talk to pros- 
pective customers with discrimination and intelligence of their wares. It 
was a joy to browse in these book shops. What perhaps distinguished 
them from vaguely similar institutions of today,—to be found in depart- 
ment stores or as adjuncts to a pharmacy! was the high quality of the 
works offered. And readers of a half century ago, and certainly of a cen- 
tury past, were in a somewhat limited class. This perhaps prompted the 
observation of James Russell Lowell, that he was “the last of the great 
readers”, which if vain-glorious was not without a measure of truth. He 
would hardly hazard such a remark today when we seem to have made 
so many millions literate, yet educated so few, and when one must exer- 
cise a fine measure of choice not to be swept away by the rising flood of 
printed material, popularly dubbed “literature,” under the prevailing loose 
use of the term, pouring from countless presses. 

Now dismissing these early bookmen of the Richmond of Samuel Mor- 
decai’s youth, what of the city itself? Richmond had become the capitol 
of the Commonwealth in 1779, by solemn act of the Legislature of May 
of that year. This decree after reciting the conveniences inherent in a 
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seat of Government on a navigable stream, equally recited the potent 
contemporary reasons why a move from Williamsburg was necessary ;— 
the inconveniences arising “in the course of the present war, where seats 
of government have been so situated as to be exposed to the insults and 
injuries of the public enemy,” which, with premature optimism, the law- 
makers felt could be “avoided and equal justice done to all the citizens 
of this Commonwealth by removing the seat of government’ to the town 
of Richmond, “which is more safe & central than any other town situated 
on navigable water.” 


So if Richmond qué capital was a “war-baby’”, its choice as such was 
due to that farseeing and versatile and prudent genius, in his versatility 
a renaissance type, Thomas Jefferson, who states: “I had proposed its 
removal as early as October, ’76, but it did not prevail until the session 
of May, 1779.” 


Naturally contemporary description is of all evidence the most inter- 
esting, and, prima facie, the most reliable. And it is to be deeply regretted 
that we know so little of the conditions prevailing in our fair city in its 
early years. Extracts from a letter, possibly still in existence, from the pen 
of Mrs. Carrington, wife of Colonel Edward Carrington and daughter 
of Jacquelin Ambler, State Treasurer, are quoted (and for perhaps the 
first time), by Bishop Meade, in his well-known and often biased and 
tendentious Old Churches, Ministers and Families of Virginia, These 
same excerpts have been quoted in turn by various subsequent writers 
on Richmond until they have become somewhat hackneyed by frequent 
repetition. A copy of the entire letter, of which the Bishop quoted but a 
part, is in the Virginia Historical Society. It is addressed to Mrs. Mildred 
Smith Dudley, a family friend, then resident in Yorktown. The inclusion 
of a few phrases omitted by Meade and its rather unique character are 
thought to warrant its reprinting here. 


“Dearest Mildred, 

... “We arrived on the evening of the second day at this 
famous Metropolis, for so we may now call it, as all heads of 
departments have like us arrived here in safety; But where we 
are to lay our weary heads, Heaven knows; So recently has it 
become a place of any consequence, that accomodations cannot 
be found for one half the people, who are necessarily brought 
here—It is indeed a lovely situation, and may at some future 
period be a great city, but at present it will scarce afford one 
comfort in life— 

“With the exception of two or three families this little town 
is made up of Scot factors, who inhabit small tenements 
scattered here & there from the River to the Hill; some of 
which looking, as Col M—[Marshall] observes, as if the poor 
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This is a print from a print from a daguerreotype 
given to Edward V. Valetine by the subject in 1859. 
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Caledonians had brought them over on their backs, the weakest 
of whom were glad to stop at the bottom of the hill, others a 
little stronger proceeded higher, while a few of the stoutest 
& the boldest reached the summit,—which once accomplished 
affords a situation more beautiful & picturesque, than you, who 
only having one grand view of the sublime, such as our dear 
York presents, can have an idea of— One of these hardy 
Scots has thought proper to vacate his little dwelling on the hill, 
and tho’ our whole family can scarcely stand up all together in 
it. My Father has determined to rent, as the only decent 
tenement on the hill. 

“When I have seen more of this delectable spot you may ex- 
pect another epistle—it would seem as if I should have 
abundance of leisure for writing, so little have we to amuse us 
in this New World, for it is absolutely a new world to me.— 

Oh! that your Uncle may find it to his advantage! Nothing 
short of this can make our continuance bearable. Farewell.” — 

Mordecai tells us that the house of the “hardy Scot” referred to, was 
standing in 1860 “next to St. James’ Church on Fifth Street, in larger 
dimensions than it originally possessed, in perfect preservation and neat 
in appearance.” Mordecai also describes at some length in the second 
chapter of his By-gone Days the type of “Scot factor”, which warrants 
reading. 

From a contemporary account,—Tucker’s Life of Jefferson,—it is 
learned that Richmond in 1781 “was but a village, containing scarcely 
1800 inhabitants, half of whom were slaves”. Jedidiah Morse, the geog- 
rapher, gives this description of the provincial capital in 1794: 

It “contains about 300 houses. The new houses are well built. A large 
and elegant state-house, or capitol, has lately been erected on the hill. 
The lower part of the town is divided by a creek, over which there is a 
bridge which, for Virginia, is elegant. A handsome and expensive bridge, 
between 300 and 400 yards in length, has lately been thrown across 
James River at the foot of the falls, by Co. John Mayo, a respectable and 
wealthy planter, whose seat is about a mile from Richmond. This bridge 
connects Richmond with Manchester ; and as the passengers pay toll, it 
produces a handsome revenue to Col. Mayo, who is the sole proprietor. 
The falls above the bridge are seven miles in length. A canal is cutting 
on the north side of the river, which is to terminate in a basin of about 
two acres, in the town of Richmond. The opening of this canal promises 
the addition of much wealth to Richmond”. 


If, however, our Richmond of those far-off days was “a little city and 
few men in it”, yet J. K, Paulding—that forgotten literary figure and a 
contemporary of Mordecai’s,—describes its inhabitants at the close of the 
Eighteenth Century as being then generally “a race of most ancient and 
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respectable planters, having estates in the country, who chose it for their 
residence for the sake of social enjoyment. They formed a society .... 
now seldom to be met with in any of our cities .. . . A society of people 
not exclusively monopolized by money-making pursuits, but of liberal 
education, liberal habits of thinking and acting; and possessing both 
leisure and inclination to cultivate those feelings, and pursue those ob- 
jects, which exalt our nature, rather than increase our fortune.” 


What gave tone and quality to this social fabric was in large measure 
the unusual brilliance of its bar, among whom were numbered such men 
as Patrick Henry, Edmund Randolph, John Wickham, Arthur Lee, 
George Hay, William Wirt, Bushrod Washington and Alexander Camp- 
bell, who pleaded before such personalities as John Marshall, George 
Wythe, Spencer Roane, and Edmund Pendleton. But if Richmond, as is 
seen, manifested from the beginning a social and cultural life of charm 
and distinction, it changed but little for the better in its general physical 
aspects in the three or four decades following its elevation to a capitol. 
Nevertheless this period saw the erection of a few public buildings and 
private residences possessing real architectural merit together with that 
beauty of utility which Ruskin praised. These structures included,—to 
mention but a few,—the Capitol, the Governor’s Mansion, the old City 
Hall, the Monumental Church, the Cunningham-Archer, Wickham- 
Valentine, Adams-VanLew, John Marshall, Edmund Randolph, and 
Adams-Carrington houses. Some of these, (notably the latter, in which 
the writer spent his childhood, when it was the rectory of old St. John’s 
Church), in a certain spaciousness of setting, possible in a community 
such as old Richmond, were like miniature estates, with extensive 
grounds-gardens, orchards and even fields! 


The Richmonder of today must accordingly exercise a_ lively 
imagination and do no little research to gain an idea of what was the 
general appearance and topography of the town at the turn of the Eigh- 
teenth Century. To this end the pages of Mordecai are invaluable. Also, 
a single illustrative example from another pen seems permissible here. 
It is from an address by the then Ex-President Tyler delivered at the 
Richmond Mechanics Institute in November, 1858, and entitled Rich- 
mond and its Memories. The venerable patriot spoke in part as follows: 


“T hasten to speak of Richmond as I first knew it, and of 
some of its prominent men as I found them, when at the age 
of eighteen I joined my venerated father, who was at the time 
Governor of Virginia. The population of the city did not exceed 
five thousand in 1808. The surface on which the city stood was 
untamed and broken. Almost inaccessible heights and deep 
ravines everywhere prevailed. The capitol Square was ruda 
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indigestaque moles, and was but rudely, if at all, enclosed. The 
ascent to the building was painfully laborious. The two now 
beautiful valleys were then unsightly gullies, which threatened, 
unless soon arrested, to extend themselves across the street 
north, so as to require a bridge to span them. If a tree had 
sprung up in the grounds, it obtained but a scanty substance 
from the sterile earth. Soil there was little or none. The street 
west of the Square was impassible for much of the way, except 
by a foot-path. The governor’s house, at that time called the 
“palace”, was a building that neither aspired to architectural 
taste in its construction or consulted the comforts of its occu- 
pant in its interior arrangements. A wooden enclosure separated 
it from the commons. It was some years after removed to make 
way for the present edifice, which I suppose it would be re- 
garded as little short of high treason to call by its former name— 
although ‘right royal men’ have occupied it for many years past. 
“The brick row, now known as the Main street, which termi- 
nated at the cross street below the American, and which had 
its origin near the market place, was the chief pride of the city. 
The streets were unpaved, and sad was the fate of the unlucky 
wight who, otherwise than on horseback, undertook to pass 
through the lower part of the city; nor was it for many yeats 
after that the hand of the laborer went busily to work in the 
improvement of the city. Dr. John Adams, whose name should 
ever be held in grateful remembrance by the people of Rich- 
mond, during his mayoralty graduated the streets, regulated 
the ascents to its beautiful hills, and in many particulars em- 
bellished and adorned the city. He was a gentleman of refined 
taste, of much erudition and highly cultivated manners.” 


The Richard Young map of 1809 is also helpful to the student. The 
crude map of 1819 appearing in the first city directory, published in the 
year named and Simcoe’s sketch of 1781, included in his Military Journal, 
may be also consulted. 

In the foregoing pages attempt is made to tell something of the genesis 
of Mordecai’s entertaining and useful volume, and of the social fabric 
and physical aspect of the little hamlet of which he writes with such 
piquant charm. 


What of the man himself ? 
II 


Samuel Mordecai was born of a Jewish family of unusual culture and 
distinction, one whose members in the nearly two centuries since its set- 
tlement in America have contributed in generous measure to our intellect- 
ual progress and have given grace and quality to our social fabric, espe- 
cially in Virginia and North Carolina. 
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The first of the name in this country was Moses Mordecai, (1707- 
1781), a native of Bonn, Germany, who came to America in 1760 with 
his wife, Elizabeth, (née Whitlock), (1744-1804), an Englishwoman, 
who had, on her marriage, embraced Judaism and dropped her baptismal 
name for that of Esther. 


Moses Mordecai first settled in New York, removing later to Phila- 
delphia where, as a prominent merchant, he was a signer of the “non- 
Importation Agreement” of 1765. Here a son, Jacob, (1762-1838), was 
born and spent his early years. He was carefully educated in the best 
private schools of Philadelphia, and received a thorough mercantile train- 
ing under David Franks. Jacob entered business in New York in 1781, 
continuing there for several years. He had married in 1784 Judith Myers, 
(1763-1796). Two sons were born of this union in the metropolis,— 
Samuel, the second, seeing the light on July 24, 1786. 


But Jacob appears not alone to have been cursed with an itching foot 
but further—as has been suggested to me by a witty descendant, 
(J.B.M.),—the fine edge of his native business instinct would appear 
to have been dulled through having a mother of Gentile blood, his busi- 
ness affairs only prospering moderately ! The latter fact, perhaps coupled 
to his wanderlust, may have induced his departure for the South when 
Samuel was about a year old. Goochland County, Virginia, then Rich- 
mond, and still later, Petersburg, saw for varying periods the young cou- 
ple and their two little sons, until late in 1792, or early in the following 
year, the family, now grown to six, came to rest in Warrenton, North 
Carolina, a town then, as now, of unusual social charm. Mrs. Jacob 
Mordecai died in Warrenton on January 9, 1796, leaving six children, 
the eldest under eleven, and the youngest but seventeen months old. 
Some two years after her death Jacob married her half-sister, Rebecca 
Myers, and of this union there were born four girls and three boys. 


(All Jacob’s sons obtained a measure of prominence, but Alfred, (1804- 
1887), was exceptionally gifted, and may be perhaps considered the most 
distinguished of the ilk. Graduating at West Point in 1823 at the head 
of his class, he served with distinction in the ordnance section of “the 
old army”’ for nearly forty years, the rank and scientific distinction in his 
profession obtained by him in this period being proofs, an proofs were 
needed, not alone of his native ability but of the high quality of the in- 
tellectual and cultural atmosphere in which his early adolescent years 
were passed. With the outbreak of hostilities in 1861 Alfred, then hold- 
ing the rank of major,—an office of far greater importance and distinc- 
tion than a similar grade today,—in a gesture of characteristic nobility 
resigned from the army, declaring that he was unwilling “to forge arms 
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to be used against his aged mother, brothers and sisters in the South” ; 
he accordingly withdrew to private life, his exceptional abilities promptly 
securing him occupation in Philadelphia in the teaching of mathematics. 
Later he was an engineer in Mexico, and from 1866 until his death was 
a valued officer of canal and coal companies owned by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. A son, Alfred, also a graduate of West Point, remained with 
the North, and attained the rank of brigadier general in the Federal 
Army.) 

If in the agreeable atmosphere of this old southern town Fortune con- 
tinued to frown on Jacob Mordecai, he yet went doggedly on in the con- 
duct of a modest mercantile house, making many friends but very little 
money. Finally in 1809 he abandoned business to engage in the character 
of work for which he was eminently fitted—teaching—and for the decade 
from 1809 to 1819 conducted a school which was an unqualified success 
from a cultural as well as financial standpoint. Jacob closed his flourishing 
school in 1819 to retire, as he thought, on a sure competency, and in 1820 
moved to Richmond—his final move it proved—where he purchased a 
property known as “Spring Farm” (now called “Bloomingdale”) in 
Henrico County, adjoining Bryan Park on the north. Here he lived until 
1832, when he disposed of the farm and rented a house within the city 
where he died on September 4, 1838. His latter years were saddened by 
straitened circumstances arising from unfortunate investments made by 
Samuel, who, as elsewhere stated, had become the family’s business 
counsellor. 

Samuel Mordecai was blessed at birth with a quick and fertile mind 
a retentive memory, and an eager, questing, attitude toward life. A home 
atmosphere of high culture and artistic appreciation could not but leave 
an indelible impression on a mentality of such fine fibre as his and stir him 
to study. His only formal education, however, was received at the War- 
renton Academy, then directed by Marcus George, a graduate of Trinity 
College, Dublin, who was a highly educated scholar, an excellent teacher, 
and a strict disciplinarian. But Samuel’s school days were not long, and in 
1799, when not yet fourteen, “shades of the prison-house began to close 
upon the growing Boy”, and his youthful head was bending over ledgers 
in the counting room of his uncle, Samuel Myers, in Richmond. Here he 
remained for seven or eight years. Later he was occupied as a cotton 
broker with offices in Richmond and Petersburg. When in the course 
of time his father embarked on his last financial adventure—teaching— 
Samuel became the purchasing agent for all supplies for the school, was 
the family’s business adviser, and managed some of their financial affairs. 

In 1813, and again in 1815, Samuel went to Spain, disposing there of 
cargoes of cotton and tobacco with considerable profit. The first voyage 
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was made, as will be observed, when the United States was at war with 
England, and when the brilliant victories achieved by our Navy made 
the familiar boast concerning Britannia’s rule over the waves seem a 
little out moded. Certainly fulfillment in Mordecai’s case of the familiar 
petition that our men-of-war might be “a security for such as pass on the 
seas upon their lawful occasions” would have seemed to require no mira- 
cle working. But, dis aliter visum, and Samuel (to illustrate a local oc- 
currence—the washing away of Widewilt’s island), tells the story of 
his capture by enemy action: 


“A similar loss of territory happened to Great Britain some 
ears before. A volcanic island rose in the Atlantic off St. 
ichael’s, one of the Azores, in 1811, and when it became cool 
enough not to scorch shoe leather, the captain of the British 
frigate Sabrina, then cruising on that station, landed on it, and 
coolly took possession in the name of his sovereign, and gave 
to it the name of his ship. It was my fortune, or misfortune, 
during the war in 1814, soon after passing the site of this new 
British territory, to be captured by one of his Britannic 
Majesty’s ships. I was on board an American vessel commanded 
by a Scotchman, and was captured by a British vessel com- 
manded by a Yankee, and to complete the strange antithesis, a 
Yankee prize-master was placed over my Scotch captain. The 
Yankee was a well disposed—I should rather say a good- 
natured man—for his disposition to fight against his country 
was not well, but he had been a carpenter in the British service 
‘long before the fight begun.’ I inquired of him about the island, 
and was told he could show me what remained of it. Thereupon, 
opening his sea-chest, he handed me a lump of lava, and said 
he was present at the birth of the island and acted as one of its 
godfathers. That he took this memento of his bantling, who did 
not survive, or rather sur-wave, but about eighteen months ; and 
he bestowed on me one-half of the British dominion he had 
rescued from the other dominion which is claimed in that 
boastful song, ‘Britannia rules the waves.’ ” 


We are not told how our traveler came to be liberated and permitted 
to continue his voyage, but, it would seem probable that the captured 
vessel was taken to Gibraltar and decision as to its fate given by the local 
prize court. Alien enemy civilian passengers, such as Mordecai, would, 
under conditions then prevailing, have been liberated, and entry into 
neutral Spain facilitated. 


Between Mordecai’s two visits to Spain the people of coastal Virginia 
were in a state of extreme nervousness owing to the presence in nearby 
waters of a blockading squadron under Admiral Sir George Cockburn. 
A landing near Norfolk in considerable force was beaten off with heavy 
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loss, the conduct of our leaders and men on this occasion being of most 
creditable character. It was during this critical period that Samuel saw 
his only military service, enlisting in a unit of the Richmond militia 
dubbed “the Elite Corps”, which, under the command of Lieutenant Col- 
onel Thomas Mann Randolph, (son-in-law of Jefferson, and later Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth), spent some time in camp near West Point. 
Casualties seem to have been limited to numerous blisters on hands and 
feet of the young paladins! 

Samuel’s pungent account of the brief experience in “the tented field” 
of one whose mother never raised her boy to be a soldier, together with 
his impressions of Algeciras, Spain, cf Cuba, and of Gibraltar, are to be 
found in letters he wrote to members of his family, several of which fol- 
low this biographical sketch. 


We retrace our steps a little to recall what was perhaps Samuel’s first, 
possibly only, appearance as a public speaker. The occasion was A Day 
Devoted to Humiliation and Prayer, following the burning of the Rich- 
mond theatre, when the very flower of our city withered in the flames. 
This was delivered in the local Synagogue on New Year’s day, 1812; 
the date of the calamity was December 26,—five days previously. The 
choice of a young man of only twenty-five years of age for a task of such 
high solemnity is proof of the regard in which Samuel was already held 
by his fellows in the community. The scenes of horror and pathos of which 
Samuel was an eye-witness are feelingly related in his volume of reminis- 
cences. That he, himself, was not present in the theatre when the fire oc- 
curred, and a potential victim, arose from the fact that the building was 
so crowded he could not gain admission. 


Although as stated Samuel was not born in Richmond, nevertheless he 
loved the little city with something of the devotion which Evelyn and 
Johnson and Lamb and Dickens felt for London, and Victor Hugo and 
Balzac for Paris. Nor was his life here continuous. For in his By-Gone 
days, (page 90), he refers, without further clarification, to “a lapse of 
twenty-five years, during which he was not a resident.” But of his brief 
stay when hardly more than an infant, of his employment here later in his 
uncle’s office for nearly a decade, and of his residence during the war 
years of 1812-’13-’14, (although broken by travel), we are generally in- 
formed. Further, in the Property Books of Richmond of 1817, Samuel is 
listed as the owner of “3 slaves, 2 wheels, 1 clock, 1 gold watch, 1 piano”, 
while the first directory of the city, that compiled in 1819 by John Mad- 
dox, the Quaker, (of whom an amusing sketch appears in Richmond in 
By-Gone days), reports: [sic] “Mordicai Samuel, merchant, ws of 13th 
bt D [Cary] and E” [Main]. But in 1821 Samuel was in business in 
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Petersburg and is thought to have remained there during the quarter- 
century’s absence to which he refers. It seems fairly certain however that 
he had again established his office in Richmond sometime prior to 1849, 
The directory for 1852 lists him as a “commission merchant”, with offices 
in the Shockhoe warehouse, and residing at the northeast Corner of 
Franklin and Foushee streets, where the residence of the late R. H. 
Bosher now stands. In the 1856 directory Samuel appears as a “‘mer- 
chant”, with offices at the previous address, but residing on Marshall 
Street, near 8th. 


In the latter-named year, as will be recalled, Samuel published the 
little volume which preserves to us so much of interest and charm relat- 
ing to the early days of our city and its marked personalities and worthies 
of the olden time ; equally he, himself, lives in its pages. And accepting 
as we must, the truth of the old adage that Le style c’est homme, we have 
revealed to us a gallant gentleman of the old school, possessed of a cul- 
ture and mellowness not gained exclusively from books, but in part 
through contact with folk to whom plain living and high thinking was a 
practice and not a theory, as is suggested by Paulding’s tribute. 

In that vanished social life of which Samuel tells us, he was himself a 
participant and ornament, and it was but natural if not inevitable that 
one so human, so sensitive to beauty, should succumb to the charms of a 
local belle. Of this surrender, however, he does not even hint, and we must 
seek elsewhere for information as to his éducation sentimentale. We find 
it tucked away in a letter written by Mrs. Arthur Sinclair, (Sally Ken- 
non), to Miss Ellen Mordecai, then at Warrenton, North Carolina, dated 
December 29, 1812. (This is one of a large number of letters written by 
members of the well-known Kennon family of Virginia to various Mor- 
decais ; these latter were possessed by a magpie complex, and after a long 
lapse of time the original letters were returned to descendants of the 
writers. They were finally published in the Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography between 1922 and 1930. The Kennons, on the contrary 
apparently free of the amiable weakness suggested, appear not to have 
preserved letters written by the Mordecais—and what a pity!). But 
here is the revealing paragraph of Sally’s letter: 


“TI heard while in Richmond .. . that my friend Sam was 
about to enter the temple of Hymen with Catherine Wiseham. 
A young lady, however, . . . who it seems is an intimate friend 
and confidant of Miss Wiseham said that she had discarded 
him; let me know when you write whether this is the case or 
_, bg I feel truly interested in everything that concerns your 

y.” 
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SAMUEL MORDECAI 
Aetatis suae 71 
By Epwarp V. VALENTINE 
From the original plaster cast in the Valentine Museum 
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Do these outmoded phrases really disclose the secret of Samuel’s 
bachelorhood, or are they merely the kindly prattle of a recent happy 
bride? I like to think the former, for have we not Thackeray’s authorita- 
tive dictum: “What were life without affection? Without love I can 
imagine no gentleman.” 


Mordecai possessed in unusual measure the faculty of making friends 
and of holding them. And this capacity was but a manifestation of a 
breadth of sympathy and a charity which were his marked characteristics ; 


“Of manners gentle, of affections mild ; 
In wit a man, simplicity a child.” 


In peculiar measure was he drawn to the young, and a special favorite 
was Richmond’s honored son, Edward V. Valentine. The latter was 
Mordecai’s junior by more than a half-century, but had early attracted 
Mordecai’s notice by his precocious talents, and this acquaintance grew 
into a friendship which ended only with Mordecai’s death. One of Valen- 
tine’s earliest works was a bust of his old friend executed in 1857, when 
the sculptor was barely nineteen. Thanks are due to the authorities of 
the Valentine Museum for permission to reproduce a photograph of this 
bust as an illustration to this article. From the same source comes the 
pleasing daguerreotype of Mordecai also reproduced, and which was a 
gift by him in 1859 to Valentine. It reveals a countenance of rare benign- 
ity and charm, which seems in happy keeping with the costume he is 
wearing,—a broad silk stock, a satin waist coat, and frock coat. 


Mordecai was admired and loved by his kinsmen and by his many 
friends. And this he returned in rich measure. Equally he was interested 
in and devoted to children, and they,—young psycho-analysts,—perceived 
this, and paid him in the same coin. 

Mrs. Edward Cohen, a niece, remarks in her Records that Mordecai 
possessed “a vein of humor like that of Washington Irving [his friend 
and correspondent] but of a sadder strain.”” Writing to E. V. Valentine, 
Mrs, Cohen terms it “a caustic humor”, but adds: “in those years of close 
intercourse [he lived in her mother’s house] I fail to recall toward myself 
or my little cousins anything but kindness and affectionate interest.” 


Although never a man of means Moredcai yet managed to form a 
library of considerable size, and high quality, he read widely, and was a 
master of apt quotation. His love of books is evident in all that he wrote, 
—the classical reference, the happy allusion, the simple style, so adapted 
to subject matter, and which never degenerated into the commonplace 
or merely homely. 
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Mordecai was also a master in thumb-nail sketches, with which his 
delightful volume abounds, and since adequate quotation from it is im- 
practical, it is hoped the reader may be moved to examine the work itself 
and make his own selections! 


What were Samuel’s political beliefs? He recalls to us having seen as 
a mere lad in Richmond, then a Federalist center, black cockades worn 
in the hats of Federalists,—supporters of the foreign policies of the then 
President Washington,—and also the tricolor in the hats of “partisans 
of France . . . as if they had no nationality of their own.” This latter scath- 
ing observation, coupled with Samuel’s deep admiration of Washington 
and Marshall, induce the belief that he was of their political faith, With 
the disappearance of the Federalist party after 1816 and the rise of the 
Whigs Samuel allied himself to the latter party, and was a staunch sup- 
porter of its principles. But he was, first and last, a loyal and devoted 
Virginian, giving unqualified allegiance to the old Commonwealth and to 
the cause to which she was allied. And if “the peculiar institution” in cer- 
tain aspects was perhaps repugnant to his sensitive nature, he yet came 
to regard Abolitionists with bitterness and aversion, as malicious and sub- 
versive intermeddlers, keenly alive to faults, real or imagined, of others, 
yet blind to the industrial slavery and to the three-way traffic in slaves 
and rum which flourished in their midst. His, too, was a mind keen to 
recognize the larger, more vital, issue in the approaching epic conflict,— 
that of the rights and liberties of the sovereign states of the Union,—and 
to foresee that if untimely emancipation should solve one problem, it 
would be to replace it by another,—and a greater. 

When Samuel finally returned to Richmond he began a sojourn lasting 
from approximately 1846 to 1864. In the latter year, and when approach- 
ing his seventy-eighth birthday, he removed to Raleigh, North Carolina, 
to make his home with a favorite and devoted niece, Mrs. Samuel Fox 
Mordecai. But ere this the sands had begun to run low in the glass. The 
illness of 1856, of which he speaks, was perhaps the danger signal, and 
he is not thought to have enjoyed robust health thereafter. 


Samuel Mordecai died in Raleigh on April 9, 1865,—the day of Ap- 
pomattox! Since he had probably heard of the evacuation of Richmond 
he had doubtless foreseen this final act in the tragedy. And knowing his 
attachment to The Cause, this must have hastened his end; the coinci- 
dence itself merits emphasizing, and calls to mind Milton’s unforgettable 
words concerning that “victory . . . fatal to liberty, [which] Kill’d with 
report that old man eloquent”, Isocrates. 


Ready and unafraid, Mordecai answered the summons. Of his undog- 
matic and tolerant nature all that he writes is testimony, but further proof 
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seems to be found in the fact that although he never forsook that faith 
to which his parents gave such firm allegiance, yet his funeral was con- 
ducted by an Episcopal clergyman, the Reverend Doctor Richard Mason, 
Rector of Christ Church, Raleigh. A relative writes in this connection: 
“T do not think he adhered strictly to the Jewish faith, nor 
was he a convert of Christianity. The last years of his life were 
spent in the home of a devoted niece who was a devout church- 


woman. 
“T surmise that Dr. Mason improvised a service reading from 


the Psalms and selections from other books of the Bible.” 

Mordecai’s body was first interred in “the family burial ground in 
Mr. Henry Mordecai’s [a nephew’s] woods’. Shortly thereafter Sher- 
man’s army entered Raleigh, and with that lust for gold which animated 
these Nazi prototypes, members of the rabble desecrated the grave in their 
attempts to find buried treasure. In 1869 Mordecai’s remains found a final 
resting place in the Mordecai section in the new Oakwood Cemetery in 
Raleigh, near to the graves of many whom in life he had known and 


loved. 


There are quoted below several letters written by Mordecai when in 
his late twenties. One of these tells of his brief and uneventful experi- 
ences as a soldier ; the others are from abroad, and are engaging descrip- 
tions of his sojourns in Algeciras, Spain; in Havana, Cuba; and in Gi- 
braltar. All are written in the easy, informal, style characterizing his 
inimitable By-Gone days. 


My dear Sol 
Algeciras, 1 March, 1813 

If you find this letter even more dull than what I have written to the 
girls—consider that my brain is not the most fertile, and do not measure 
the strength of my affection by an incompetent standard. I refer you to 
my numerous letters addressed generally to the family for the few obser- 
vations I have been able to make here without a knowledge of the 
language. I feel sensibly the want of society—for that which I have 
among the Americans altho sufficiently large, is not such as I would 
chuse in any other situation. I regret to see so bad a sample of my 
countrymen collected together. But in this place or Gibraltar it is not 
of much consequence for neither of them is a centre of arts or accomplish- 
ments. The latter place is like the tower of Babel—people of all nations 
collect there—solely I stppose for the purpose of making money, for 
except that I see no inducement it offers to confine themselves in an 
extensive prison—such it appears. The contrast between that place and 
this is great. There all is bustle, noise and confusion. The rumbling of 
carts, the beating of drums, the ringing of bells, and the blowing of 
trumpets stun the ears, while the sounds of a dozen different languages 
distract the hearer—unless he is a genuine Rock Scorpion, who is 
accustomed to the one and understands the other. I have devoted one 
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letter to a description of this place, another to the barren track between 
this and Gibraltar, and several have been employed in narrating my 
rambles over that wonderful spot. 

Considering the situation I was placed in when I arrived here, with- 
out an acquaintance or a letter to any person, of course without a 
knowledge of the safety or respectability of those with whom I have 
transactions, I have been extremely fortunate, and except meeting with 
a much worse market than I had a right to expect, I have no cause to 
complain—particularly when I see how much better my situation is than 
that of most of my countrymen. 


The American Consul here is the most respectable and almost the 
only merchant in the place—he is very attentive to business and very 
obliging—so that with his assistance I steer clear of many difficulties I 
might otherwise encounter—he is an Italian but speaks several languages. 

This place, uncommonly favored by nature and admirably adapted to 
commerce is for want of commercial privileges almost without trade. 
Nothing appears to flourish but vice. The difference of manners between 
the people here and with us would surprise you. Modesty, if she has not 
flown entirely, has taken her station so high, that common people have 
lost sight of her. But I believe the country will improve. The people 
receive scarcely any education, and the numerous invasions have im- 
poverished and dispirited them. Last summer the French had possession 
of this city for the third time. The new Government are I am informed 
passing many salutary laws. The Inquisition is abolished. Monasteries 
will be put down as they are not permitted to receive new brothers. 
The land belonging to the holy orders will be divided among the people 
by sale. It is very difficult for one to procure any information of the 
situation of the government and country, not understanding the language 
and meeting with few well informed men who speak English and are 
disposed to converse on such subjects. I know no more of the situation 
of the armies than you do three thousand miles off. If unfavorable the 
news is suppressed and on the contrary exaggerated. 

I have heard several times from Geo. Marx, who is still in London. 
Lloyd’s list gave him the first intelligence of the wreck of the Henry. 
Her remains were sold for 1900 dollars and the purchaser is now sawing 
up her broken masts into scantling. 

The streets are filled with shouts and I am every moment called to the 
window to see a new group of masks—all sorts of mischief is licensed. 
Some girls in two houses opposite each other are amusing themselves by 
dropping a bag of flour fastened to a string from the balcony on the 
passengers below, and if he attempts to seize it they throw a bucket of 
water on him. In short, there is no end to the ridiculous scenes which 
are acted. Farewell, my dear Sol:—I am tired of remaining in sight of 
two continents to neither of which I feel attached nor have the means of 
becoming so. 

Present my regards to Mr Plunkett and all my Warrenton friends who 
remember me. 


Yours sincerely 
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March 4th—I have just received letters from Mr. Marx dated 24 Decr. 
None from you. He says you are all well. My friends have been so good 
as to give me more business, but unfortunately I am not at Cadiz to attend 
to it. I shall go there as soon as possible. 


To:— 
Mr. S. Mordecai _. [Solomon] 


Warrenton, 
North Carolina 


Havana, 21 February, 1814 
My dearest Friend: 


I have written you descriptions (such as they were) until I have 
nothing left to describe. Not but that there is much here to catch the 
attention of one who is a stranger to the people, their manners, customs, 
religion, &C &C, as well as the country, its climate, variety of pro- 
ductions and all other particulars which you find so correctly described 
by Guthrie under their proper heads. But I am not so nice an observer 
as to discover each happy subject or if I do hit on one by accident I 
have not the happy knack to treat of it to advantage. I well know by 
experience the dryness and tediousness of local descriptions and that 
objects which strike the eye with surprise and admiration, can be de- 
lineated to better advantage by the pencil than the pen. I will not there- 
fore employ the latter in giving tables of dimensions (according to Sir 
Jno. Carr’s plan) of the length, breadth, and height of the palace and 
churches, nor describe the order or disorder of their architecture, their 
carvings, gildings, paintings, and illuminations—neither will I under- 
take to instruct you in the mummeries of the holy faith as performed by 
the fat, petticoated, shaven pated padres who take care of their own 
bodies and their parishoners souls. My pencil has been so long neglected 
that it would now refuse to trace the outlines of the stupendous forts 
of Moro and Cavanaz, the gothic elevation of a church or the tall trunks 
and gracefully declining foliage of the Cocoa Cabbage and palm trees— 
but even if my pencil would serve me on these occasions, it might be 
dangerous to employ it. You, whose ideas of despotism are formed from 
books or from the alarms so loudly rung in our newspapers, will ask, why ? 
I will relate an anecdote—A Salem Captain arrived here some time since 
with a cargo of board and shingles. While ashore, after hearing the 
prices of his commodity, intent on calculating his profits, he picked up 
a bit of charcoal and began to figure with it on a wall—and naturally 
casting his eyes up occasionally while his mind was going thru the opera- 
tion of adding 2 and 2 together, they unfortunately happened to be di- 
rected toward one of the fortifications. He was apprehended, imprisoned 
and his profits diminished by more than $100 below his most moderate 
estimates to obtain the clemency of the government for his release. The 
police of this city is extremely rigid insomuch that a man is not permitted 
to carry a pistol, dirk or any other weapon concealed. A cane of sus- 
picious appearance is examined and it was only a few nights since that a 
Gentleman was stopped by the guard and after a strict scrutiny of his 
cane, one fellow more cunning than the rest, found a spring dirk in it. 
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Not only the weapon, but the owner of it was taken in custody and 
altho’ he was released on the responsibility of a friend, it will probably 
cost him several doubloons, to satisfy the penalties of the law or the 
rapacity of its officers—but it would almost seem as if this prohibtion 
was to prevent the exercise of the right of self defense, for assassinations 
are so frequent here as to excite no surprise or emotion—two, three or 
four in one night are not uncommon. The bodies are exposed the next 
day until a relation claims it, or money is collected to pay for saying 
Masses for the soul and there the matter rests. No inquiry is made for 
the murderer, even if he is known, and if a prosecution takes place it 
must be at the expense of the individual prosecuting. The witnesses must 
also be kept confined until trial, and for this reason testimony can 
seldom be found. When the cry of murder is heard, everyone hurries 
from the spot. It is related that a woman prosecuted the murderer of her 
husband and after paying expenses until she could no longer afford it 
without sentence being pronounced, she petitioned that the prosecution 
might be dropped, even this was refused and the affair still remains in 
glorious uncertainty. These murders are generally to gratify revenge and 
are of course among themselves. I have heard but one instance to the con- 
trary and that happened yesterday, when a Captain of a British man of 
war was stabbed in attempting to impress an English boy on shore. The 
Americans are cautious and consequently secure—indeed they are more 
liked here than any other foreigners. 


The slave trade is still continued here and those concerned in it are 
much incensed at the interruption given to them by the British. Several 
cargoes have arrived since I have been here. They are kept in long low 
buildings called Barracoons, just without the town, where they remain 
till sold. I was astonished to see the gaiety of the poor naked wretches, 
who employ most of their time (before they are sold) in dancing and 
singing—or howling—little aware of the fate that awaits them. The 
Spaniards and others defend the traffic on this ground, that it ameliorates 
the condition of the blacks, who are made slaves of by their own country- 
men—as if their wars and the slavery of their prisoners did not arise 
from the slave trade. But I will leave the discussion of this subject to the 
Abolition Societies, who have my best wishes for their success. 


A singular event has just taken place here and a similar one is on the 
tapis—It is the marriage of an American Gentleman to a Spanish lady— 
a ceremony which has seldom or never been performed in this city, The 
preparations, civil and religious were commenced before my arrival and 
much exertion and money has been used to hasten them. The bride- 
groom has been purged of his heresies, christened and confessed &C &C. 
It diverts me to think that while the gentleman has to undergo all this, 
the lady’s name is Derkheim. Do you take, my good madam? If not, any 
of — friends will explain. 


In one of my former letters I laid great stress on the subject of hair 
cropping here, a fashion almost general among the ladies, and I thought 
a very good one for several reasons. As sudden a revolution in fashion 
as in politics has taken place and reduced the ladies to as great extremi- 
ties as Bonaparte when abandoned by his allies. Some mischeivous revo- 
lutionist has introduced long hair, and a general conscription of braids 
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was immediately made on all the barber’s shops. Were it not for the war, 
what glorious business might be done by establishing here a branch of 
Huggins’ Wigbank! 

A Lady tells me that when crops came in fashion, a speculating genious 
(Not a Yankee!) contracted with the barbers for all the ladies hair— 
and having monopolized it—he requires from each lady a half Joe to 
redeem the tresses which had been cast way as incumbrances. 

I almost reproach myself for writing letters so devoid of feeling to those 
I love so much. So different from those I — no, not those I receive, 
but those which would be written to me. I fear the happiness of perusing 
one does not await me in Cuba. Next month will I trust terminate my sus- 
pense by restoring to me those I love. May the Almighty bless and pre- 
serve them all — 

Addressed to — 

Miss E. Mordecai, 

c/o Mr. Jacob Mordecai, 
Warrenton, N. C. 


Camp Warranigh Church 
11 September, 1814 


The letters I have written since we commenced our march from Rich- 
mond have been directed to Uncle S: time not permitting me to address 
both you and him. The march was very fatiguing in consequence of the 
excessive heat and exposure to the sun at mid-day. I bore it better than I 
expected—not having a blister on my feet, nor taking cold from sleeping 
on the ground or lying in the rain. At the close of the first day we had 
after nightfall to form bush tents to lodge in, and as no provisions were 
furnished us had to depend on our own resources. We were told that no 
baggage waggon would be allowed us, and therefore made our knapsacks 
as light as possible, but were halted below Rockets and a waggon sent to 
receive our baggage—but it was too late to procure provisions. We sent 
our servants in front to purchase poultry and meal and thus we fared 
until our arrival here. Indeed during the nine days we have rec’d but 
three rations, and those scarcely more than half allowance. The second 
night I dozed in a pew in St. Peter’s church, an ancient building but not 
quite in a ruinous state. The third day brought us to New Kent C. H. 
where we found many mounted troops had preceded us and eaten all the 
provisions—some of the men were unable to obtain anything to satisfy 
their hunger—other of us fared tolerably well on our own resources. 
Much against our inclination we were kept here a day in consequence of 
hard rain from which we had no other shelter than a bush tent afforded, 
but in spite of wet clothes and wet earth our night’s lodging did not injure 
us. Some of our men had taken possession of a stable loft and at midnight 
someone alarmed them with a report that the British were on the march 
to Richmond—all were imm’y equipped and had a hearty laugh the next 
morning at the different effects produced on each by the alarm. It was 
not until the heat of the day that we again took up our march and soon 
terminated it at this spot. By performing our marches in the mornings and 
evenings and having tents and provisions properly prepared we should 
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have had less fatigue and gone twice the distance in a day. The country 
thro’ which we passed is miserably poor. Here and there a hovel and the 
inhabitants of them look half starved. Our first business here was to clear 
out a corner in this old church, of which the walls and a part of the roof 
only remain—the floors, doors, windows and all the timber having been 
put to other uses by the pious parishioners. An inscription over one of 
the doors informs that this is Blisland parish and that the church was 
built in 1703. The walls are still very good and the few pieces timber re- 
maining in them perfectly sound. Two ancient tombstones show where 
the churchyard was. How many reflections does it excite to consider 
what a change from its former to its present state and uses—the tomb- 
stones serve to cut up our beef on—the church vault resounds with mar- 
tial musick, loud laughter and some blasphemy. Our first business was 
to kindle a large fire in the center of the building and then to clear a 
space of the great heap of rubbish it contained. We picked up loose bricks 
eno’ to pave it and six of us stowed ourselves in a space just large eno’ 
to contain our bodies. In spite of the hardness of our bed and the noise 
of setting and relieving guard we slept soundly. Here we had our first 
day’s hard fare, we procured a pair of ducks but had no other means of 
cooking them than broiling on the coals. You may imagine the delicacy 
of the repast. Since then we have had some poor beef and unsifted meal 
furnished us, but have procured at our own expense from Richmond 
bacon, bread, crackers, liquor, sugar and coffee—so we fare sumptiously. 
A hard rain drove so many into the church and such complaints were 
made against those who first obtained possession to the exclusion of others 
that we have determined to build a house for ourselves. We joined our 
forces with another mess and in the course of a few hours interval from 
duty have erected a building about 20 feet by 12—the roof of which we 
intend to thatch and if we are quartered here long enough to enjoy it, our 
labour will be well rewarded. It is diverting to observe the number of 
persons and the positions in which they fall asleep—stowed as closely 
almost as grains on an ear of corn. Well for our health the apartment is 
well ventilated—no obstructions to the huge windows and doors. In a 
few days we expect to receive tents and straw. 


A number of men have been employed in clearing the wood, which 
has opened a very fine and extensive view, including the junction of the 
Pamunky and Mataponi rivers at the formation of York. The site of our 
encampment is very elevated and the country below level. The inhabitants 
from the neighborhood begin now to bring in their carts with cider, 
potatoes and poultry. which add much to our comfort. 


The greatest harmony prevails in camp. Most of us are acquaintances, 
and there are many of the respectable people both from the city and 
country in all the companies. Our duties are light—mustering three times 
a day and mounting guard at night on rotation. The hardest work we 
have undertaken was building our house, the trees for which we had to 
cut, trim and carry up a steep hill, which has blistered my hands and 
bruised my shoulders, but gives me a good appetite and makes me sleep 
well. Besides this it keeps off the ague and fever if it felt disposed to 
attack me. We are all generaly very heathy. The few that are sick owe 
it to their own imprudence or the want of salted provisions. 
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I have thus given you a very dull detail of my proceeding—without 
any of the reflections which such scenes and situations might excite. 
These you will fill up yourself. The Commander of our “Elite Corps” 
as it is called is Col. Tho. M. Randolph, a son in law of Mr. Jefferson, 
an attentive, industrious officer, and said to be a good one, The subordi- 
nate efficers are generally good. Mr. Wirt commands a corps of flying 
artillery, and there are several companies of riflemen, mounted infantry 
and cavalry whose officers I do not know. Their encampments are 1 to 
2 miles from ours. 

The period of our stay here is quite uncertain and depends on the move- 
ments of the enemy. I think we shall not be many weeks from Richmond. 

I have rec’d Sol’s letter with the order for books &C which I sent 
— — — to be executed. Write to him on the subject—send particular 
instructions respecting music books or rather paper, for books cannot 
he had now. Tell him to apply to Cottom for stained paper. Sol has liberty 
to take what clothes he wants out of the trunk. I am surrounded with 
noise and confusion and scarcely know what I have written. I rejoice to 
hear that our friends were comfortable, accommodated in their place of 
refuge. I hope the reinforcements are as well satisfied. Remember me 
affectionately to them and receive for our parents and yourselves my 


warmest assurances of love — 
S Mordecai 


To: 


Miss R Mordecai 
Warrenton, North Carolina 


Gibraltar 7th October, 1815 


My dearest Girls 

The Felicity has sailed for England and I am in Gibraltar, therefore 
the arrangements given in my last letter have not been effected. Three 
days since I had the happiness to meet our friends (late) of the Constel- 
lation—George and Beverly Kennon and Jos Myers—and our delight 
was increased by receiving at the same moment a packet of letters from 
home as high as No. 12. So that we passed as pleasant a day as can be 
passed in Gibraltar and at night I took possession of the doctor’s ham- 
mock, but he will have told you all this himself, before you read it. If he 
does not you may learn from me that Com. Bainbridge’s squadron sailed 
from here yesterday for Newport after having been joined by that of 
Com. Decatur, except his own flag ship, the Guerriere—for the Com. not 
being disposed to haul down his flag did not come into port until the 
Independence was out of sight—he is now paying his respects to the 
Gov. and will sail for America this evening—but the Constellation is 
ordered to remain in this sea, together with the U. States Ss Erie, On- 
tario and one or two small vessels. What a grievous disappointment to the 
Kennons, who were some hours in suspense as to their return—but they 
succeeded in their application for a transfer and a fair wind is now waft- 
ing them toward those they love. Jos. Myers preferred a 
board, and I think is perfectly right ; he is very much grown and I have 
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heard Capt. Gordon and his other officers speak very highly of him— 
He read Ellen’s letter here—the only one since he left home. The Squad- 
ron remained here so short a time, was ordered away so suddenly and I 
was so perpetually occupied that I could not write even a line by it—but 
I gave G. Kennon a large packet of scraps which will serve to bake pie 
crust on. George does not look very stout and is heartily tired of a sea 
life. Beverly I should not havé known. 


I should, like them be completely homesick, if I had time, but altho I 
have been here seven weeks I have scarcely had an idle hour—only once 
have I passed the portals of the Garrison, when I took a very pleasant 
ride into Spain, to the Convent of Almerima about twelve miles distant, 
and enjoyed some beautiful views of the Sierra Morena and the Atlas 
Mountains and rode over barren hills, and little fertile valleys, and a 
fine Cork wood and saw some old towers, and cowherds and goatherds, 
and drank some brandy and water and ate some bread and cheese with 
the old abbot, who presides over half a dozen drunken monks in the ruins 
of the aforesaid abbey—where his English visitors show their gratitude 
for his hospitality to themselves and their horses by leaving a dollar inside 
of his hand and his Spanish sojourners express theirs by giving a holy 
kiss to the back of it—but I have not time to say more of the Padre, 
nor to tell of the beggars that infest the roads and the streets of St. Rogue. 
A Norfolk acquaintance Mr. Saunders is to sail presently and I have a 
budget to prepare for Mr. Marx. Thank Heaven you were all well in 
July and I will believe you are so in October. I think I shall go to Eng- 
land very soon, if I can wind up my business here in the course of five 
or six days as I expect. I may then take passage in the Brig Sampson, 
in which I shall ship some tobacco to London. I have been doing a great 
deal of business here and I don’t know how Mr. Marx will like it, but 
unless some very unlooked for change takes place I shall make up for 
the money he missed making by sending me here. The Yankees have 
been terribly bitten in this part of the world where every American com- 
modity is cheaper than in America. The place has been quite alive with 
American officers for a week past, and many others of our Countrymen 
have been here, but I am so much employed that I have little time to make 
acquaintances. Next time I write I shall know where I intend to pass the 
winter—in London or—where. I am desirous to hear from G. Marx be- 
fore I determine, but I suppose last month must have been honeymoon 
with him—for he has been silent—but seriously my present impressions 
are that I shall go to England. 


When I read over your letters I find a hundred subjects to talk about. 
Does Sol come in as successor to Mr. Neal—‘bewar the Bar’—Has 
Moses bespoken his new coat? &C &C. 


I wrote to Mrs. Kennon the other day but am again in her debt. I 
have not the means of payment at this moment, or rather have not a 
moment for the means—but she will not have time to read, write or talk, 
when her boys arrive from Carthage and Pompeii, and Herculaneum and 
Naples and Messina and Syracuse and Algiers and Tunis and Tripoli 
and Carthagena and Malaga and Mount Etna &C &C. 
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The Constellation is in the bay but Jos. is not ashore and I have not 
time today to go on board. It will perhaps be several days before they 
proceed to Marseilles and Toulon &C.—a delightful winter cruise. 

Imagine that my heart is enclosed and divide it amongst you 

S. Mordecai 

Our dear Father will not think it right that I have not mentioned his 

name. I write to all. 


Addressed to: 
Miss R Mordecai _— [Rachel] 
Warrenton, No Carolina 
Politeness 


Mr. Saunders 
Received Nov. 25 


NOTE: In the preparation of this unpretending monograph I have 
been greatly aided by John Brooke Mordecai, Esquire of Richmond, 
Miss Pattie Mordecai of Raleigh, Mrs. Claiborne and Mrs. Catterall of 
the Valentine Museum, and the Reverend Clayton Torrence. I have also 
drawn on Mordecai’s little local classic frequently and heavily, as I did in 
writing Richmond In Old Prints. J have also been helped by Ezekiel’s 
History of the Jews in Richmond; the Kennon letters in the Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography ; Manuscript notes in the Valentine 
Museum; Dr. Ruth K. Nuermberger’s Some Notes on the Mordecai 
Family, in the October, 1941 issue of the Magazine cited; James A. Pad- 
gett’s Life of Alfred Mordecai, etc., in the North Carolina Historical Re- 
view, January, 1945 ; Mrs. Caroline Cohen’s Records of the Myers, Hays 
and Mordecai Families, from 1707 to 1913 ; The Virginia Census of 1790; 
and Mrs. Montgomery's Sketches of Old Warrenton, North Carolina. 
For the information thus obtained I tender grateful thanks. AW.W. 
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PARSON SCLATER AND HIS VESTRY 
By G. MacLaren Brypon, Historiographer of the Diocese of Virginia 


The Reverend James Sclater,? M.A., Oxon, was a son of John Sclater, 
of the city of Oxford. Born in 1657, he matriculated at St. Edmund’s 
Hall, Oxford, in 1673, received his bachelor’s degree in 1677 and was 
made master of arts in 1680. He must have been ordained to the ministry 
shortly thereafter, although there is no available record to show when, 
or where, or by what bishop. From statements made by Lieut. Governor 
Nicholson in 1701 and by Mr. Sclater himself in 1710, he at that time 
still held two livings in England in addition to the charge of Charles 
Parish, in York County, in which he resided. Doubtless he had been 
given these livings while still in England. In accordance with the laws 
and customs of the Church of England at that time as to the holding 
of more than one parish by a minister, it was quite possible and of 
frequent occurrence that a minister should hold the rectorship of two or 
even more parishes at the same time, appoint another minister of his own 
selection as his curate in each one, and thereby leave his own time free 
for other work. 


Many of the fellowships at both the great English universities were 
supported in this way, the minister receiving the fellowship being also 
inducted into one or more livings, whose advowsons were owned by the 
University. From such a source sufficient income would be produced, 
after paying the salary of a curate and the usual annates and tenths? to 
support the followship. It is quite possible that Mr. Sclater had received 
these livings to enable him to continue his studies at the University, or 
such other duties as might be assigned, or he may have lived in one of 
them and himself performed its pastoral duties while he had a curate in 
the other. This is entirely surmise ; nothing is known of his life between 


1This name was and is still pronounced as if spelled Slaughter. For account of 
him see the eh * E> list in Goodwin, The Colonial Church in Virginia, p. 304; 
also — C. Bell, Charles Parish, York County, Virginia; History and Registers, 
pp. 22-26. 

2Under the law and custom of the Church of England “Annates” was the first 
year’s salary of a parish which the minister, who was appointed to its rectorship, 
was required to pay for the privilege of accepting the appointment. The “tenths” 
was an annual tax of ten percent of the salary. Both annates and tenths were to be 

id to the owner of the avowson, unless that owner had made some other provision. 

e author of this article has found no evidence to show that ministers instituted 
as rectors of parishes in bee gy were required to pay either annates or tenths, 
but is of the opinion, for which he has found no evidence as yet, that when the gov- 


ernor instituted a minister as rector he received some fee for that service, just as 
- did for probate of wills and special licenses for marrying without announcement 
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the date of his receiving his master’s degree in 1680 and his appearance 
in Virginia about 1686, shortly after the beginning of the reign of King 
James Second. But he still held on to his livings in England, and con- 
tinued to hold them, as far as we know, until his death. 

While there is little direct evidence bearing on the subject, it was not 
an entirely unique thing that he should have retained his parishes in 
England while living and holding a parish in Virginia. There were other 
ministers from time to time who did the same thing. Both law and custom 
of the Church in Virginia were averse to pluralities as far as the colony 
itself was concerned, and every incumbent minister of a parish was re- 
quired by the law to live in his parish; but there was nothing in the law 
to prevent a minister from holding the rectorship of one or more parishes 
in England and still have charge as incumbent, or even rector, of a parish 
in the colony provided he lived in his colonial parish and performed its 
pastoral duties. 

Mr. Sclater first appears in Virginia as the minister of Charles Parish 
in York County, in 1686, and remained its minister for a period of thirty- 
seven years until his death in 1723. 

Situated as it was, in the eastern section of York County, between 
York-Hampton Parish at Yorktown on one side and Elizabeth City 
Parish at Hampton on the other, with Abingdon Parish in Gloucester 
County just across the York River and Bruton Parish at Williamsburg 
in easy riding distance, Charles Parish should have been one of the most 
prosperous and desirable parishes in Virginia. Beginning however as 
far as we know in 1701, when Mr. Sclater had been in the parish fifteen 
years, a fire of dissension broke out which convulsed its life and threw 
its parishioners into warring camps for nearly ten years. 

There does not seem to be any record in existence which shows what 
the trouble was all about, or who was at fault. As the decade came toward 
its close the parson himself seemed to be the object of attack and the 
Vestry appeared to be doing all that it could and in every possible way to 
remove him from the charge of the parish. Why, we know not. About the 
only thing that seems to be clear is that there was no charge of immoral 
conduct or any attack upon the character of the minister, or any offence 
for which he could have been punished by the county court or the 
General Court. 

The story breaks with an attack made by the fiery and vituperative 
lieutenant-governor, Col. Francis Nicholson upon the parson. This evi- 
dence comes to us in testimony given by a naval officer in England in 
1704, when charges had been preferred against Col. Nicholson’s ad- 
ministration, and the intemperate language and bitter invective he used 
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toward those who opposed him was one of the accusations made against 
him. The record is as follows :* 


“The deposition of Captain James Moodie, Late Commander of her 
Majestys Ship, Southampton, etc. 

“. - - This dep‘ further saith that he did Arrive in Virginia with his 
Maj*® said ship the 13th day of Septem™ 1701 or thereabouts. 

“This depo‘ further saith that he Arriv’ at Williamsburg the 14th Sep- 
tem’ at night (as well as he remembers). The next morning the Govern" 
desired this depot to go to York with him to Capt Nevill (of the Lin- 
colns) buriall, who had been dead 3 or 4 days, and Accordingly this depot 
w™ the Govern’ went to the foresaid place and at our Arrivall at York 
there was a great Concourse of people, and a great many of the Militia, 
both horse and foot. The Corps being in the ground before but not cov- 
ered, There was a Sermon preached by the Chaplaine of the said Ship 
Lincolne. The Sermon being over as also the Ceremony, this depo‘ went 
out of the Church, where he saw and heard the Governour, in the most 
Outragious passion he ever saw, swearing the most horrid Oaths and 
most bitter Imprecations against Mr. Slaughter, then the minister of that 
parrish, calling the said Slaughter Rogue, Rascall, Knave and all the base 
Billingsgate language that could be in the basest of mens Mouths, shake- 
ing his hors-whip and threatening to beat the said Slaughter therewith, 
and to pull his Gowne over his ears, telling Slaughter Withall that he had 
Two Liveings, and that he would write to the Bishop of Canterbury or 
London to take on (or both of them) from him, Charging the said 
Slaughter with being a Drunkard and what not. This depo‘ further saith 
that he veryly believes, that if he had not been there the Govern" had 
done as he threatened. 


“This depo‘ saith upon enquireing the reason of the Govern™ so 
Violent passion, there was Answer made, that was little to what was 
usuall with the Governo’.” 

Col. Nicholson was recalled in 1704, but continued in Virginia for 
some time thereafter. He was still living in Williamsburg at the time of 
the convention of clergy held on August 29-30, 1705, and became a 
center of strife, inasmuch as by far the larger part of the clergy in the 
colony sympathized with him and expressed open disapproval of Com- 
missary Blair’s attitude. It is interesting to note that Mr. Sclater was pre- 
sent at that convention, and signed the testimonial to the ex-governor. 


Col. Edward Nott was appointed lieutenant-governor in 1705 but died 
in the folowing year, and Virginia did not again have a resident governor 
until Col. Alexander Spotswood arrived in 1710. During the latter part of 


Public Record Office, London, Colonial Office, 5. Vol. 1314. Part 1.9. There is a 
transcript in the Library of Congress. This deposition has been copied by Mr. Bev- 
erley Fleet in his volumes ene t) Virginia Colonial Abstracts, King and 
Queen County, Vol. VII, pp. 15-16, in the Virginia State Library. 

‘For account of his convention see William Stevens Perry, Papers Relating to 
the History of the Church in Virginia, pp. 141-79. 
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the interregnum Col. Edmund Jennings, as president of the council of 
state was the governor pro-tem. It is quite possible that Col. Nicholson 
continued as a disturbing factor in Virginian politics even after he had 
left the colony, and there is a possibility that the real root of the trouble 


. which aroused so much heat in Charles Parish between 1707 and 1710 


was the bitterness of factional strife between those who favored and those 
who opposed the ex-governor. There is no direct evidence to prove this; 
it is simply a guess. 

There is however abundant evidence of the strife itself. Perhaps no 
parish vestry in Virginia appeared more frequently before the governor 
and Council than did the vestry of Charles Parish in those three years. 
Summarizing the matter it seems that this vestry first presented itself to 
the unfavorable attention of the. Council on March 18, 1707/08 because 
of a dispute between factions in the parish as to whether to repair the old 
church or erect a new building. But the governer and Council in hearing 
the evidence on both sides became convinced that the vestry itself had 
been illegally constituted, and dissolved it, ordering a new election of 
vestrymen. 

This was held on Easter Monday, 1708, and within a month the vestry 
was again divided into factions, with both sides petitioning the Council. 
That body listened patiently, declared that the new election had been 
illegally conducted and sent them back to have a new parish election. 
This second election was held on June 29, 1708, and again their quarrels 
reached the Council. Once more the Council declared the election to have 
been illegally conducted and ordered a third election to be held on 
November 2, 1708. After that election more complaints and petitions 
came, this time because too many persons had been elected. Thirteen 
persons had received a majority of the votes, the 12th and 13th having 
received the same number. As the law permitted twelve vestrymen only 
the Council directed the sheriff, who had presided at the election, to 
strike off one name and report twelve names as the members of the legal- 
ly elected vestry. But the Council did not tell the sheriff how he was to 
decide which name to drop as between the last two, and the strife was 
off to a fresh start. Five of the persons who had been elected refused to 
qualify by taking the vestryman’s obligation, and the Council directed 
the seven who had qualified, being a majority, to give the recalcitrant 
five another chance to qualify, and if they still refused, elect other per- 
sons to take their places. It seems by a compari$on of lists of vestrymen 
that three and possibly all five still refused, and the vestry elected new 
members of their own choice. 
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This quite obviously resulted in a vestry predominantly if not entirely 
of one faction, and seemingly a vestry that had blood in its eye against 
Parson Sclater, and determined to get him out of the parish. Unfortu- 
nately for their plans, the parson refused to be summarily kicked out, 
and the vestry then proceeded to shut the doors of the Church against 
Mr. Sclater in order to prevent him from holding services. This was a 
quite unlawful procedure, which the governor and Council never per- 
mitted to be done if they knew of it. So again the vestry found itself lined 
up before the Council and received a lecture and orders not to do such 
a thing again. The Council’s instruction was clear: If they had a real 
grievance against their minister they could present him to the county 
court provided they could present evidence of a moral offence, or could 
ask for a visitation by the commissary if they believed that the conduct 
of their minister was such as to justify a severance of the pastoral relation. 


The vestry refused to take either course, and once again in open defi- 
ance of the Council shut the doors of the church against the minister 
and locked up the clerk’s desk. This defiance was reported to the Council, 
who immediately ordered the attorney-general of the colony to investigate 
the case, and to proceed against the vestrymen who had been guilty of 
such conduct.® 


In this controversy the acting governor, Col. Edmund Jennings wrote 
a letter to the vestry which is of both interest and importance as showing 
the attitude of the Council toward the Church and the clergy. It is as 
follows :* 


Williamsburg, September 3, 1709. 


“Gents: I have yours of the 3lst past, and am sorry to find by it 
there is so little appearance of your Reconcilement to your Minister. 
I can’t tell you how you may apprehend the consequences of such a pro- 
ceeding as you seem to have undertaken, but for my part, think it of so 
extraordinary a nature, both in respect to the whole Country and the 
Clergy in general, (for whom I shal always have a just and equal re- 

rd,) that I intend to have the advice of the Council thereon, at their 

rst meeting, after which you shal have a further answer: In the mean 
time, I expect and require of you, that you will give Mr. Sclater no inter- 
ruption in the Exercise of his Ministry in your Parish, but that he may 
be permitted to discharge it as heretofore. I think it fitt also to satisfy 
you, that I can’t agree in opinion with you as to removing ministers, 
that have so long officiated in a parish as Mr. Sclater has in yours with- 


5See Landon C. Bell, op. cit., pp. 8-19, 22-25, for an account of the vestry elections 


and treatment of their minister, and the references there aon See also McIlwaine, 
Executive Journals Council of Colonial Virginia, Vol. III: pp. 168, 179, 183, 185-88, 


192, 197-8, 205, 207-8, 216, 222, 225. Also Calendar Virginia State Papers, 1: 133. 


— Virginia State Papers, Vol. 1: 133. This letter is given in full in Bell, 
op. cit. p. 17. : 
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out a legal hearing before proper {odaee. I have some interest in your 
parish, and have a regard for its Inhabitants, and notwithstanding the 
just respect I have for the Clergy, you may depend on equal Justice and 
favour, and I shal be extremely Concerned if you force me to begin the 
Execution of that Right, her Majesty hath been pleased to intrust me 
with, in such a manner as may not be gratefull to you. You seem to hint 
I had received informations from Mr. Sclater. I can assure you Mr. Scla- 
ter has never given me any informations, that have prevailed with me, 
so much as my own observations, and the accounts of persons altogether 
disinterested, whom I had no reason to disbelieve, who have told me 
of your proceedings with astonishment at your rashness and inconsidera- 
tion.” 

After the vestry learned that the Council had determined to proceed 
against them in the General Court they very wisely deemed it better to 
obey its advice and proceed legally by asking for a “visitation” to their 
parish by Commissary James Blair, at which they might make present- 
ment gainst their minister. A commissarial visitation was a form of eccle- 
siastical “grand jury” consisting of a number of clergymen who heard 
the evidence of any charges that might be made, and advised with the 
commissary as to what decision he should make. It was in no sense an 
ecclesiastical court because both people and General Assembly had shown 
very conclusively that no ecclesiastical courts such as had disgraced the 
religious history of England under the Stuart kings would ever be per- 
mitted in Virginia.’ All that Commissary Blair could do as the commis- 
sary of the bishop of London whenever he was called upon to make a 
visitation to hear charges against a minister was to hear the evidence 
and decide the case; and if the evidence showed that the minister had 
been guilty of conduct that proved his unworthiness to hold the pastoral 
charge of the parish the commissary might cancel the license given by 
the bishop of London to the minister to officiate in Virginia. Inasmuch 
as in theory, and generally in practice, no minister could hold a parish 
without such a license from the bishop of London, the cancellation of this 
license would prevent him from continuing to hold a parish. The com- 
missary could not depose a minister ; and the minister whose license was 
cancelled by the commissary would of course have the right to appeal to 
the bishop of London. 

The visitation was held in Charles Parish on June 13 and 14, 1710. 
The following is an official transcript of the case.* 


"For an account of the effort of Commissary Blair immediately after his appoint- 
ment as Commissary, to establish ecclesiastical courts in Virginia, see Historical 
Magasine of the Episcopal Church, Vol. XIV, the issue for June, 1945. The account 
there given of this effort by Commissary Blair is based upon records which have 
only recently been brought to light. 

8The report of Blair’s Visitation is owned by the Virginia Historical Society, and 
filed among the Ludwell Papers. 
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COPY of a VISITATION held by the Reverend JAMES BLAIR 


In CHARLES PARISH, in the COUNTY OF YORK, in VIRGINIA. 

Att a Visitation held in ye Church of Charles Parish in the County 
of York the 13th Day of June, 1710: Upon a Complaint Exhibited by 
Edward Tabb, one of the Church-Wardens of the said Parish agt Mr. 
James Sclater, officiating as Minister of the said Parish. 

Before the Reverend James Blair, Clerk, Commissary to the Right 
Reverend Father in God Henry, Lord Bishopp of London ; 

Assisted by these following Clergy,® Viz‘ 

Solomon Whateley, Clerk ) Benjamin Goodwin, Clerk 


James Wallace, Clerk ) William Finney, Clerk 
Charles Anderson, Clerk ) William Brodey, Clerk 
Arthur Tilliard, Clerk ) Paxton, Clerk. 


The Reverend the Commissary having called for and Demanded of the 
Church-Wardens of the said Parish if they had qualified themselves by 
taking the Oath of their Office, Mr. Edward Tabb answered that he had ; 
but it appearing that Mr. Henry Haward, Jun", the other Church-War- 
den, had not, he moved that he might now take ye said Oath. Against 
which it was objected on the part of the said Mr. Sclater that neither of 
the persons above named ought to be accounted Church-Wardens be- 
cause the time for which they were chosen is according to ye Cannon 
long since expired, and therefore Mr. Edward Tabb or Mr. Henry Ha- 
ward ought not now to be admitted to qualifie themselves. 


Unto which it was answered for the said Church-Wardens that after 
the Expiration of the year they were by a full Vestrey continued in their 
Office, but upon examination of the Clerk it appeared that there was no 
Entrey made in their Vestrey Book of any Order for their continuance. 


®The clergy who assisted the commissary in this visitation were as follows: Sol- 
omon Whateley, minister of Bruton Parish from 1702 until his death in 1710. His 
name is given as Wheatley in Goodwin’s list. James Wallace, minister of Elizabeth 
City Parish, Elizabeth City County, from 1691 until his death in 1712. Charles 
Anderson, rector of Westover Parish, Charles City County, from 1692 until his 
death in 1718. Arthur Tilliard, minister of Martin’s Hundred Parish in James City 
County and York Parish in York County in 1704, and presumably until death in 
York County in 1712. He came to Virginia in 1702. Benjamin Goodwin, Ordained 
and came to Virginia in 1709, and had not yet secured a parish of his own at the 
time of his visitation in June, 1710. He was a chaplain of the General Assembly in 
1714, and minister of York-Hampton Parish. Probably died by 1722. William te 
minister of Henrico Parish, Henrico County, from 1711 until his death in 1727. 
He came to Virginia in 1710 and had not yet received a parish when he took part 
in this visitation. William Brodey, Ordained for Virginia in 1709; was minister of 
St. Peter’s Parish, New Kent County from 1710 until his death in 1720. ......Paxton 
was Robert Paxton, who was ordained for Virginia October 21, 1708, and had 
evidently just arrived when he served in this visitation. His name is given as 
Zechariah. There seems to be no record of where he served. He probably died 
shortly after reaching Virzinia. These records here given are taken from Goodwin, 
op. cit., in the biographical list there published. 
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It was then objected on the part of the said Mr. Sclater, that by ye 
89th Cannon one of ye Church-Wardens ought to be named by the Min- 
ister, but this Vestrey having by their Order in August preceding and 
by other subsequent Orders of Vestrey discharged him from being any 
longer their Minister, hence not admitted to have that Privilege, neither 
was it possible for him to attend the Vestrey to claim it because when 
the new election or continuance is pretended to have been made, did not 
meet according to the time of Publication or notice given in the Church, 
but att another time. . 

In answer to which the Church-Wardens alledged that the meeting of 
that Vestery according to the time of Publication being deferred .. .. .. 
-----+-- ~ - - (three lines torn and illegible) - - - ------- 
aforesaid, but supposing there had been no such meeting of Vestery the 
Church-Wardens are sufficiently empowered to act till others are chosen 
in their Room. 

To this it was objected by M* Sclater that they might continue if qual- 
ified. But One, Viz‘ M* Haward, was never qualified because he never 
took ye Oath in the precedent Year, therefore ye continuance of him is 
insufficient. 

Whereupon the Reverend the Commissary having first taken the Ad- 
vice of the foresaid Clergy Assistants upon the severall Objections above 
sett down, and haveing well weighed and considered the same, together 
with the Answers thereto, is of Opinion That the Church-Wardens are 
sufficiently qualified by the aforesaid Order of Vestry Continuation, which 
is a practice very Usuall in this Countrey and if not allowed would intro- 
duce many inconveniences. 

And accordingly Mr. Henry Haward had the Oath of a Church-War- 
den administered to him in hoc Verbo, Viz‘ and which he took Viz‘ 

“You shall swear truly and faithfully to execute ye office of Church- 
Warden within y* Parish and according to ye best of y" skill and knowl- 
edge, present such things and Persons as you know to be presentable by 
ye Laws of the Church. So help you God and the contents of this Book.” 

(After which the) Church-Wardens were asked if they had any 
Presentm‘ ought to be made or taken) He is not bound to make answer 
M’ Tabb had exhibited and given to the Commissary, which they de- 
sired his Reverence might now proceed upon. 

Whereupon Mr? James Sclater gave in a Presentm* ag* the said Church- 
Wardens for not providing Bread and Wine for the Sacrament of ye 
Lords Supper on Whitsunday last whereof there was due notice given: 
which presentm* was read and the Reverend the Commissary acquainted 
the Church-Wardens that they should have time to answer it. 
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The Reverend the Commissary having asked M* Tabb whether the 
Presentm‘ exhibited by him against M* James Sclater be made in his 
private Capacity or as a Church-Warden of Charles Parish, declared that 
he made that Presentm‘ as Church-Warden of the said Parish. 


Then the Presentmt being offered to be read, the same was opposed by 
Mr’ Sclater, who alledged that this being the first time the said Presentm 
hath been offered in a Visitation (which is ye only place where such 
Presentm‘ ought to be made or taken) He is not bound to make answer 
to it now, but ought to have Liberty of time to make his answer thereto 
in a Court that shall proceed against him in a Judiciall manner. 

It was answered in behalf of ye Church-Warden that there not being 
regular Visitations in this Countrey he had proceeded acording to the 
usuall method in the like cases by exhibiting the Presentm' to the Com- 
missary at another time, and M® Sclater had not only notice of it, but 
three months time to consider of it, and therefore cannot now pretend 
to be unprovided to answer. 


Which Objection with ye Answer thereto being maturely considered 
by the Reverend the Commissary, assisted with the Advice of the afore- 
said Clergy, his Reverence is of opinion that the exhibition of this Com- 
plaint or Presentm' out of a Visitation doth not any way obstruct or 
limit the proceedings on the same now, and that M* Sclater having due 
notice of the time to Answer is sufficient for proceeding thereupon unless 
further Arguments be offered. 

It was then objected in behalf of M* Sclater that he hath not been cited 
in due form because the Citation was delivered him on ye highway, and 
the person who cited him doth not subscribe his name to it, or mention 
the time of appearance there being no Day or certainty of time when 
to appear therein described or mentioned. But M* Sclater owning that 
James Shelton showed him the process under the Bishopp’s Seal, and 
read it to him, and also delivered him the form or Breviary of the said 
Citation in English 

The Reverend the Commissary (with the Advice aforesaid) is of 
Opinion that the Citation is ( ) sufficient. 

It was moved in behalf of M* Sclater that he may be informed what 
Ecclesiasticall power the Bishopp of London hath in this Countrey, 
whether Jure Episcopale or Letters Pattents, or what Regiis Constitu- 
tionibus (royal decisions), and what power he hath delegated to the 
Reverend the Commissary for exercising ecclesiasticall Jurisdiction here 
in this Province. 

To which it was answered in behalf of the Prosecutor that he is too 
late to make this motion since he hath already owned the Jurisdiction by 
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offering sundry motions in this Case to the Commissary as such, and hath 
himself offered a Presentm‘ to him. 

It was Replied that there is a Difference between an Authority to take 
presentm® and authority to act as an Ecclesiasticall Judge thereon ; that 
Mr’ Sclater doth not deny ye former, but desires to be satisfied as to the 
latter; And whether the Commissary has authority, or intends to proceed 
Juridically on this Presentm* now att this Visitation ; conceiving that they 
are two different Qualifications, Viz‘ the one as Visitor, the other as 
Judge to proceed under such Presentm* made at such Visitation or other- 
wise out of a Visitation. 

On Consideration of which Motion and Objection and of the Commis- 
sion granted by my Lord Bishopp of London to the Reverend the Com- 
missary, and He having taken the advice of the Clergy as aforesaid is of 
Opinion that his Commission from my Lord Bishopp of London (- - half 
a line illegible- - -) without inquiring what Power the Lord Bishopp 
(did) ? grant unto him. 

It was further objected in behalf of M* Sclater that by the........Cannon 
every Person Acting as a Commissary ought to be learned in the Civill 
Law, and which he humbly conceived the Reverend the Commissary not 
to be. 

Which objection being Considered by the Reverend the Commissary, 
assisted as aforesaid, He is of Opinion is of no force, The Bishop being 
Accountable for his Officers. 

Then Mr Sclater objected that he, being a Beneficed clergyman of the 
Diocess of Lincoln and also of the Diocess of London, ought not to be 
tryed by either Bishopp but by the Metropolitan, and Resembled the 
Case to the Case of Administrations, where Intestates have bona Notab- 
ilia Diocess-Diocesses. \ 

It was answered on the part of the Prosecutor that the Case of Admin- 
istrations is by a Particular Law, but M* Sclater can Shew no such Law 
or Exception as to his Case. 

Which Objection being also heard and Considered by the Reverend 
the Commissary, assisted by the Clergy as aforesaid, was over-ruled. 

Then the Complaint or Presentm* was ordered to be read. The Title 
whereof being Read in hoc Verbo, Viz* 

( (Here Insert ye Title Only.) ) 

It was objected in Behalf of M* Sclater That the Title of the Complaint 

or Presentm* is only agt M* Sclater officiating as Minister of Charles 


Parish, and not as Parson, Rector, or Incumbent, and that if he be not 
owned absolutely as Minister, Pastor, Rector, or Incumbent of the Parish 
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the Church-Wardens cannot Present him, and it appears by Sundry Or- 


ders of the Vestry here produced, that they did disown Mr’ Sclater to be - 


their Minister, Parson, Rector or Incumbent. 


To which it was answered that since the making and Entring these 
Orders of Vestry they have again in obedience to an Order of the Presi- 
dent and Councell dated the ........ , 1709, admitted M* 
Sclater as their Minister, and now Conceive they may regularly prose- 
cute this Presentm‘. And M* Tabb, the Prosecutor doth here in person 
declare that he owns M® Sclater to be now and att the time of Exhibiting 
the afores* Presentmt to have been as much their Minister as any minister 
in this Countrey not inducted. 


It was replied in Behalf of M* Sclater that after ye Order of Councell 
above-mentioned the Vestrey Shutt the Church Doors agt him. And in 
December last made an Order that the Church-Wardens should agree 
with another minister, which shows that they did not think themselves 
bound by that Order of Councell: And M* Tabb’s owning Mr Sclater as 
Minister is only to Serve a Turn and to Support this Presentm*‘, and the 
Vestrey or Parish will not be or are bound by it, being only done by One 
of their Members. 


After Mature Consideration of this last objection and the Arguments 
thereon the Reverend the Commissary with ye Advice of the Clergy afore- 
said, Doth declare his Opinion that if M* Sclater is not owned as Minister, 
Parson, Rector or Incumbent of the Parish he is not lyable to answer to 
this Presentm* And therefore it is fitt the Vestery should explain them- 
selves on that point, And whether they will stand and abide by the Sen- 
tence that will be given in this Case, before any further proceedings 
therein : and to that End the Visitation is adjourned till tomorrow morn- 
ing, 9 of ye clock, that the Vestrey may consider thereof. 


JUNE YE 14th, 1710 

The Reverend the Commissary with ye other Clergy aforenamed being 
met again this day to proceed on the Presentmt exhibited agt M* Sclater. 

The Church-Wardens and Vestrey (——) of what was proposed ?) 
yesterday, and gave in the following Resolution and Order of Vestery, 
which was read Viz' 
Charles Parish ) SS Att a Vestrey held for the said Parish the 14th 
York County Day of June, 1710. 


Present 
*M’ Henry Haward 
*M’ John Drewry 
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*M* John Doswell 
*M* Simon Stacey 
John Doswell Jun" 
Robert Sheild 
John Chisman 
Thomas Burnham 
Henry Hayward, Jun‘ 
and 
Edw? Tabb 
Church-Wardens 

It is Ordered by this Vestrey and humbly proposed to the Hono”!* M* 
Commissary Blair that Mt James Sclater may come upon his tryall upon 
the Complaint late exhibited by M™ Edward Tabb to his Honour ag* the 
said M* Sclater, and if he be acquitted of the Fact charged upon him That 
the Vestrey will accept him as their Minister and pay him from the time 
of exhibiting the said Complaint, Provided he the said M* Sclater will 
abide the Determination of the said M* Commissary therein. 

Copia 
(Illegible ) 

Upon Reading whereof it was insisted on the part of M* Sclater that 
they have not yett owned him their Minister, Parson, Rector or Incum- 
bent, the Order being all along Conditionall: But supposing they had 
owned him, Yett it being ex post facto to make good the Presentm', 
exhibited att a time when they did not look upon him as such; as their 
own Orders make appear. 

It was answered on behalf of ye Vestrey That they have sufficiently 
owned MF Sclater to be their Minister, Parson, Rector and Incumbent 
since they have promised to pay him from the time of exhibiting this 
Presentmt But Cannot Reverse their former Orders because they would 
then subject themselves to Punishm‘ on Information in the Generall 
Court already exhibited: And as to ye Objection that this is ex post facto, 
the Presentmt is agt M* Sclater officiating as Minister, and no Minister 
that is not inducted can properly be any other than a Minister Officiating : 
And what is done now, being only explanatory of that part of the Pre- 
sentmt doth not any way affect the Presentmt; which they Conceived 
sufficient before. 

The Reverend the Commissary having together with the Clergy Afore- 
said well weighed and considered the Objection and Answer, together 
with the Order of the Vestrey, and being Assisted by the Advice of all 
the said Clergy, and their Unanimous Opinion Doth give (and decla) re 
his Opinion to be That the Vestrey by their Order aforesaid having only 
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Promised Conditionally to pay M* Sclater from the time of making the 
said Presentm* in case he shall be acquitted of the Facts there charged on 
him, and thereafter to receive him as their Minister: The same is not a 
sufficient Owning or acknowledging him as their Minister, Parson, Rec- 
tor or Incumbent, so as (........ )et the said Presentm' or oblige him to 
answer thereto: And therefore Doth Give his Opinion and Declare that 
the said Presentm*‘ and all Processes and Citations issued therein, (are 
here) by Dismissed and Declared Void and Null 


Teste. W. Robertson, Reg**. 
Copy of Visitation of 
Mr. Commissary Blair 
And His Assistants 
Charles Parish 
vs 


Slater | 
Presentm' 

After the dismissal of the presentment the vestry seems to have ac- 
cepted the situation and let the matter drop. Mr. Sclater continued as 
minister of the parish for thirteen years longer without any further con- 
troversy with his vestry that has come to light. The matter of annual 
salary must have been settled satisfactorily in accordance with the law, 
and regular payment made thereafter. 

From one standpoint the ending of this story is tame and unsatisfac- 
tory. The charge against the minister, whatever it really was, was never 
brought to trial, and neither he nor the vestry received the vindication of 
a legal decision. Nor does one know whether the vestry’s contempt of the 
order of the Council was actually presented to the General Court. The 
whole thing dies out into silence. 

Yet from another standpoint the whole episode, with its three years of 
intense conflict and strife proved to be a very real victory for the Church 
and the clergy. For the one fact is clear that a vestry seeking to get rid 
of a minister against whom it seemed unable to bring a valid charge of 
misconduct or unfitness, found both the Council of State and the com- 
missary lined up to protect the minister in his legal rights. It is frequently 
stated by writers upon the history of the Established Church in Virginia 
that because of the refusal of the vestries to present their ministers for 
induction the ministers were kept in a state of subjection to the whims or 
arbitrary vestrymen and liable to be discharged from their parishes for 
any or no reason if the vestry so desired. As disproof of such statements 
the presentment of Mr. Sclater reveals a very different situation. As 
stated in the visitation he had never been inducted into the rectorship 
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of the parish”, and so was continued from year to year as incumbent : 
yet when the vestry attempted to discharge him without sufficient cause 
its members learned, both for themselves and for other like-minded 


vestrymen, a very salutary lesson. 


WNote the statement made by Church-warden Tabb “Mr Tabb the Prosecutor 
doth here in person declare that he owns MF Sclater to be now and att the time of 


Exhibiting the aforesaid Presentmt to have been as much their Minister as any 
minister in this Countrey not inducted.” Whether or not the rest of the vestry 
would have upheld the churchwarden in his statement, as to acceptance of Mr. 
Sclater, the fact is obvious that Mr. Sclater’s connection with the parish was similar 


to that of other ministers in Virginia who were not 


COMMENTARIES UPON THE ANCESTRY OF 
BENJAMIN HARRISON. 


By Francis Burton Harrison 
IV 


THE REVEREND THOMAS HARRISON, 
BERKELEY’S “CHAPLAIN”* 


In the late Charles P. Keith’s search for the English derivation of the 
first Benjamin Harrison in Virginia, the author considers a possible re- 
lationship with the Reverend Thomas Harrison who was in the young 
Colony from 1640-1648, a period which covered the last six years of 
the life there of the first Benjamin. The following chapter of these com- 
mentaries presents all the evidence available to the present writer as to 
the family connections and career of the Reverend Thomas Harrison, and 
leaves no ground for a belief in a near relationship between these two 
worthy Virginians of our early history. 


In the year 1616 two infants were baptized into the Church of England 
by the name of Thomas Harrison—one in Staffordshire and the other 
in Yorkshire. Both grew to manhood and each helped to overthrow the 
established church. Both served Oliver Cromwell, but in vastly different 
fields of endeavor. The regicide was famous as a valiant soldier and 
religious leader of the Anabaptists and men of the “Fifth Monarchy”. 
The other Thomas Harrison exercised great influence as a congrega- 
tional preacher and as adviser to those who sat in the seats of the mighty. 
The English rebellion was indeed compounded in almost equal parts of 
the soldier and the puritan. 


In an earlier chapter of this essay, attention has been called to the failure 
as a politician of Major General Thomas Harrison during the five months 
when as leader of the Barebones parliament he governed England. The 
other Thomas Harrison, however, who for seven years was rector of a 
parish in Virginia, possessed undoubted political talents. When he is said 
to have served in turn as chaplain to the devoted friend of King Charles, 
Governor Sir William Berkeley of Virginia, and then to Harry Cromwell, 
Lord Deputy of Ireland and son of Oliver we may judge that the Rev- 
erend Mr. Harrison was endowed with unusual pliability. But his service 


*For the preceding articles in this series, see volume 52 and the Jan 1945 
the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography. mere 
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in turn to two masters who stood at the opposite ends of the fierce strug- 
gle which then convulsed the English world is explained by his own re- 
ligious conversion. This, as we have every reason to believe, was entirely 
sincere, and was in no case a mere matter of policy, for his apostacy from 
the established Church took place while he was still in Virginia and there, 
public opinion and the weight of government was against his change of 
faith, and, indeed, it resulted in his being driven from that colony. 


And vet we cannot escape the idea that the Reverend Thomas Harrison 
either possessed a quantum of flexibility in his character, or perhaps that 
his timing was good. 

The late Edmund Gosse has left us a sympathetic study of that apostle 
of Christian light and sweetness, the famous Bishop Jeremy Taylor. In 
that essay, the author (pp. 150-151) had occasion to comment upon the 
Reverend Dr. Thomas Harrison. He tells us that Jeremy Taylor before 
coming to Ireland in 1658 to take up his see as Bishop of Downe “Se- 
cured through William Petty and Dr. Thomas Harrison . . . a purchase 
of land at great advantage.” The essayist further states that “very impor- 
tant, too, was the protection of Dr. Thomas Harrison, who must not be 
confounded with the regicide. The former was minister of a dissenting 
Chapel in Dublin, who had made himself very prominent in politics, and 
who, in 1657 went over rather ostentatiously to Henry Cromwell’s party. 
He was rewarded by the Governor’s confidence, and his advice was con- 
stantly asked for and acted upon. He became almost a court chaplain 
in Dublin, and when in 1658 he published his extremely successful man- 
ual of piety called Topica Sacra, he was the most popular divine in Ire- 
land. This was a very valuable friend for Jeremy Taylor to secure.” 


The sincerity of that friendship is somewhat impugned by the follow- 
ing item from Calendar of State Papers, Ireland (1647-1660) 667 : Letter 
of June 2, 1658, Major Rawdon to Viscount Conway from Dublin: “The 
idea of Dr. Taylor [Jeremy Taylor, Bishop of Downe] coming over is 
much disliked by all the ministers in their assembly here lately. At dinner 
on Saturday at Chapelizod, Dr. Harrison who sat next me told me what 
offense it would give.” The opinion thus expressed by Thomas Harrison, 
however, was only too well justified. After a few years of misery and 
struggle in his Bishopric of Downe, Jeremy Taylor, perhaps the gentlest 
and most loved clergymen of his day in England, retired to his native 
country to die. 

Topica Sacra, the book of devotion written by Thomas Harrison and 
dedicated to Henry Cromwell, shows the author to have been a singularly 
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robust and manly divine. He displays no submissiveness—no weakness. 
Topica Sacra is headed by a quotation from Job, XXIII, 34, which sup- 
plies the key to the book: “O that I knew where I might find him that 
I might come-even to his seat! I would order my cause before him, and 
fill my mouth with arguments.” In an age of pious cant he is free from 
all the arts of humility—indeed he stands upright and catechises his God 
as to his meaning, and almost demands a reply. 


One passage from Topica Sacra is given here to show what manner of 
divine was our Thomas Harrison: “He loves to hear what they can say 
for themselves. So he dealt with the woman of Canaan; he first seemed 
not to hear her, then did deny her suit, and then gave a very sharp and 
cutting Reason of his Denial, Because she was but a Dog, she was none 
of the Israelites who were his children; But when Christ hears her wise 
answer to his objection: Truth, Lord, but the Dogs eat the crumbs that 
fall from their Master’s table (which was strong piece of Logick) she 
received an high commendation of her Faith, and a Grant that would 
certainly please her, Her will; O woman great is thy Faith, be it unto 
thee even as thou wilt, Mat. 15. 22. etc. She Retorts his own weapon upon 
him, and he yields and gives her whats dangerous, if not good, her own 
Will.” 

Topica Sacra was reprinted in 1757 in an edition enlarged by the 
meditations of the Reverend Mr. John Hunter, a minister of Ayrshire. 
This pious Scot, addresses the Christian Reader, to whom he presents 
Dr. Harrison’s book of devotions as follows: “I here offer thee one of the 
sweetest cordials for a distressed soul, that ever I saw wrote by an un- 
inspired pen . .. But it must be owned the author . . . has some very strong 
Expressions which ordinary Christians will not be able to use. * * * Thus 
these strong and bold-like Expressions may easily be suited [modified] 
to the liking of weak Christians. Seeing the Design of Prayer is not to 
move the unchangeable God to alter his purposes, but to change our own 
minds, to beat down our unbelief...” 

In joining Cromwell’s party, the Reverend Thomas Harrison had 
hitched his chariot to a shooting star and with the disappearance of that 
meteor, the worthy doctor knew that his own political day was run. He 
preached a funeral sermon on the death of the Protector which was later 
printed by an anonymous admirer. (Early History of Trinity College 
Dublin by William Urwick, London, 1892). The oration was entitled 
Threni Hibernici, or Ireland Sympathizing with England and Scotland. 
In his dedication to this sermon, this now unidentified friend says: “Di- 
vine Providence made it my lot to hear it pathetically delivered by that 
pious divine, in a full and fluent manner, extracting tears from the eyes 
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and sighs from the hearts of the hearer.” Nearly three centuries have 
passed since Dr. Harrison voiced the lament of Ireland, but we have yet 
to hear of any man, woman or child of Irish blood who shed tears for the 
death of Oliver Cromwell. 

Edmund Calamy (1671-1732), who must have talked with many peo- 
ple who had known personally Dr. Thomas Harrison, has left us the most 
pleasing picture of this seventeenth century divine: 


“He was extremely popular, and this stirred up much envy. He was a 
most agreeable preacher, and had a peculiar way of insinuating himself 
into the affections of his hearers; and yet used to write all that he de- 
livered: but he afterwards took a great deal of pains to impress upon his 
mind what he had written, that he might deliver it without using his 
notes. He had also an extraordinary gift in prayer; such a fluency and 
such flights of spiritual rhetoric, suited to all occasions and circumstances, 
as excited the admiration of all that knew him—He was a complete gen- 
tleman, much courted for his conversation; free with the meanest, and 
yet fit company for the greatest persons. Lord Thomund (who had no 
great respect for ecclesiastics of any sort) expressed a singular value for 
him and an high opinion of his abilities. He used often to say, that he had 
rather hear Dr. Harrison say grace over an egg, than hear the Bishop 
pray and preach.” 

With this left-handed and typically Irish compliment we rest our case 
for Dr. Thomas Harrison as a minister. 

So incomplete, and, in parts, inaccurate, is the account of him in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, that we now present the known facts 
of his career. 

Thomas Harrison was born in 1616 near the town of Hull in York- 
shire, the son of Robert Harrison,’ merchant of Hull, a cadet? of the 
gentle family of Harrisons of Aycaster, Cayton and Allerthorpe, of which 
Dudgale gives a pedigree in his Visitation. 

He went to school to Mr. James Burney in Hull, and matriculated at 
Sidney College Cambridge, April 12, 1634, taking his degree of B. A. in 
1637-8. (Alumni Cantabrigienses). 


1The Revd. Mr. Neill in Virginia Carolorum hazarded the guess that Thomas 
Harrison was a son cf the first Benjamin Harrison in Virginia! 

A Robert Harrison, merchant, baptized a son Christopher st, Trinity Church, 
Hull, October 19, 1609. Was this an elder brother of our Thomas? 

2Arms on ietter from Rev. Thomas Harrison [then] of New England, 1648 to Gov. 
John Winthrop (Wistene papers) 3 demi-lions ramp. a crescent for diff.—(Bol- 
ton’s American Armory). 
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It is generally stated that he went with his parents to New England 
when a youth.* If so, he must have been sent back to England to the 
University. 


On May 25, 1640, the parishioners of Elizabeth River in Lower Nor- 
folk County, Virginia engaged him at the age of 25 as their minister, 
He received the handsome salary of £100 a year. (The Lower Norfolk 
County Minute Book, 1637-45, A. 35; W. & M. 2% Ser. XXI No. 2.) 
The church was at Seawell’s Point on the eastern side of Hampton Roads. 


Two years later, in 1642, Governor Sir William Berkeley arrived in 
Virginia, and most of the accounts of the life of Thomas Harrison de- 
scribe him as chaplain to Sir William.‘ 


It was in the year 1642 that a deputation was sent by Virginian dis- 
senters to Boston asking that pastors be sent them. Three dissenting pas- 
tors were accordingly sent down to Virginia and proceeded to organize 
the non-conformists there. The next year, in 1643 the Civil War in Eng- 
land was in full sway, and the Virginia Assembly passed an act requiring 
conformity with the doctrine of the Church of England. The three New 
England preachers were obliged to depart, but their influence remained 
behind them. In 1644 occurred the second of the great massacres by the 
Indians, led this time by the savage Chief Opechancanough, the aged 


SHis earliest biographer whom we have consulted was Edmund Calamy D. D. 
(1671-1732) who wrote in the Nonconformists Memorial: “Thomas Harrison 
D.D. born at Kingston upon Hull, and brought up in New England.” The Diction- 
ary of National Biography follows similar lines, stating that Thomas Harrison 
“was taken by his prootts while a youth to New England and there trained up to 
the ministry.” William Urwick in his Early History of Trinity College, Dublin 
(London, 1892) writes: “while still a child his parents removed to America and 
there he was educated for the ministry.” The late Alexander Brown in a letter of 
1890 to the father of the present writer stated of Thomas Harrison that he “came 
to Virginia with his father.” We can find no trace of him (or of his father) in the 
records of New England or Virginia, prior to his election in 1640 as Minister of 
the church at Sewell’s Point, Virginia. Perhaps these apparently conflicting state- 
ments may be reconciled by the fact that Robert the father of Thomas Harrison 
was a merchant, and thus may have been in America with his son Thomas, still 
a boy, on a trading voyage, and did not settle permanently here. 

*The Reverend Mr. Neill in his Virginia Carolorum seems to be the authority for 
this statement. It is repeated in Dictionary of National Biography but without refer- 
ence to Neill. The Reverend Dr. G. MacLaren Brydon, historiographer of the Dio- 
cese of Virginia, in a recent letter, assures me: “I have never found anywhere a 
record to the effect that there was such an official position as chaplain to the Gov- 
ernor .. . It is quite probable that in the administration of Sir William Berkeley, 
he had the right to appoint the minister to officiate in the Governor’s Land and yet 
as Thomas Harrison is supposed to have been the minister of Elizabeth River Par- 
ish in Lower Norfolk, (now Norfolk) from 1640-1648, it is hard to see how he 
could have served as chaplain on the Governor’s Land in James City County.” 

For the right of advowson on the Governor’s Land see Hening Statutes 1, 242. It 
is known that one or more chaplains were provided for the houses of the legislature, 
but we do not find among them the name of Thomas Harrison. Could it have been 
that Berkeley took Harrison along as chaplain in his campaign against the Indians 
after the massacre of 1644? 
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brother of the late “Emperor” Powhatan. By this time, Thomas Harrison 
was preaching openly in Nansemond as a Puritan. A letter to him of this 
date from Governor Winthrop suggests the pleasing fiction that the 
Indian massacre was a visitation of divine wrath because Governor 
Berkeley was persecuting the puritans. 

In April 1645 Thomas Harrison was summoned before the Virginia 
Council for non-conformity. 

In May 1646, he talked with Governor Sayles of Bermuda, who was 
visiting Virginia; they discussed a plan to move all the dissenters to a 
new colony in the Bahamas, but nothing came of this. Instead, many of 
the puritans in Virginia, said to have numbered one thousand, moved to 
Maryland. But Harrison stayed on in Virginia, and continued to preach 
to a meeting of 118 persons in Nansemond County. His former parishion- 
ers complained that Parson Harrison had deserted his congregation. 

In 1647 Berkeley called an assembly which passed an act requiring 
all ministers to read the Common Prayer Book. This Harrison refused to 
do, and in the summer of 1648 he was ordered to leave Virginia by the 
third steamer at latest. 


In October 1648, he was in Massachusetts, where no doubt he found 
the theological atmosphere more salubrious. Not only that, but he 
promptly found a bride. He married in December of that year Dorothy 
the daughter of Samuel Symonds of Ipswich, Mass., and niece of Gov- 
ernor Winthrop. The next year they had a daughter Elizabeth, who was 
baptised at the First Church of Boston 28, October 1649 about seven 
days old.® 

Meanwhile, Thomas Harrison had been enlisting the support of the 
Council of State in England. King Charles had paid with his head for 
his resistance to Parliament, and the dissenters ruled supreme. 


The Council wrote to the governor of Virginia to demand “why he 
has banished Mr. Harrison, lately a minister in that plantation,” and 
calling attention to the fact that the use of the Prayer Book was pro- 
hibited by Parliament, and described Mr. Harrison as “an able man of 
unblameable conversation.” 


Governor Berkeley, like Brer Rabbit, laid low. So Puritan Harrison 
went himself from Boston to England on his affairs, and in 1652 upon 
his persuasion, the Council of State directed the Committee for Foreign 
Affairs to confer with some “well-affected inhabitants of Virginia and 
Maryland” as to the petition of Thomas Harrison. 


ene of the Record Commission. Document 130—1883 City of Boston, 
+P. 
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Suddenly, all of his prospects changed for the better; Thomas Harri- 
son became minister of St. Dunstans in the East in London, a large and 
important parish. Oliver Cromwell was occesionally before him as he 
preached. Moreover, Thomas Harrison was active in serving the Council 
of State. We hear no more of his grudge against Sir William Berkeley, 
who by this time, no longer governor, was living quietly at Green Spring 
not far from Jamestown. We may wonder how the minister of St. Dun- 
stans in the East got along with his powerful ‘namesake’, Thomas Harri- 
son the regicide, who in 1653 was managing the government of England 
at the head of his members of parliament from the “gathered churches.” 
The Revd. Thomas Harrison was too shrewd a judge of politics to mix 
in the movement of the Fifth Monarchy men. 

Calamy says “After[Thomas Harrison, minister of St. Dunstans] left 
the city (the reason for which does not appear) he lived for some time 
at Brombro-Hall in Wirral [Cheshire] where he preached constantly.” 
This was the seat of Mr. Edward Bradshaw, mercer and sheriff of 
Chester, who in 1659 became the second father-in-law of our worthy 
divine.® 

By 1657 Thomas Harrison was in Dublin as chaplain to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Henry Cromwell, son of the great Oliver. During 
this excellent and prudent administration of the government of Ireland, 


Thomas Harrison was consulted by his chief on many of the affairs of — 


state. 


In 1658, he became Dr. Harrison, having received a Doctorate of 
Divinity from Dublin University. 


With the death of the mighty Oliver, and the speedy collapse of the 
dynasty founded by the Protector, Thomas Harrison returned to Chester, 
where he preached for nearly four years at St. Oswalds Church. On 
February 28, 1659/60 at the age of 44 he married at St. Oswald’s, as 
his second wife, Katherine Bradshaw, spinster aged 23. This lady was a 
member of a well-known West-Country family, the leading man of which 
at that time was President John Bradshaw of unhappy memory. This 
second-rate lawyer had presided over the trial of King Charles, and had 
treated the fallen monarch with harshness and bitter discourtesy. 


The act of uniformity of 1662 silenced Thomas Harrison in his pulpit 
at St. Oswalds. He returned to Dublin where for the remainder of his 
life he preached privately to a select congregation in Cooke Street. 


6See Staffordshire P a (Harleian Soc. Pub) written 1680-1700 by Gregory 
King who had accompani in of Co. Staffs. 1663-4. “Thomas 
Harrison, Dr. in Divinity, Pre married Catherine, ee of 
Edward Bradshaw Alderman a ir James 
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The Reverend Dr, Harrison and his wife made frequent visits to her 
father’s home at Brombrough Manor or in Chester. Mr. J. Houston Har- 
rison in Settlers by the Long Grey Trail (1936) gives an entertaining 
letter from Calendar of State Papers Domestic, written in Chester July 
3, 1665 by Sir Geoffrey Shakerley to Secretary Williamson, as follows: 


“Great strictness is observed in keeping out strangers suspected to 
bring in the sickness, but the pest of disobedience and non-conformity 
continues rife. Conventicle of 100 persons assembled at the house of Dr. 
Thomas Harrison, late chaplain to Harry Cromwell, broke open the 
house, and, though many escaped, some were taken hidden under beds or 
in closets, etc., and 30 or 40 brought before the mayor, The chief were 
examined, and paid their money to escape punishment, this being their 
first conviction, as Harrison, himself, Edw. Bradshaw, and Peter Lee, late 
alderman, Mayor Joseph Jolly and others. These are not Anabaptists, 
but of the first and worse stamp of sectaries, and therefore require the 
more severity . . . some of them threaten to complain of the writer for 
breaking down the door and disturbing them.” 


Dorothy Symonds, the New England girl who married Thomas Harri- 
son in Massachusetts when upon being expelled from Virginia in 1648, 
he fled to the comforting austerity of the Puritans, had died at some 
time between 1653 and 1659. Their daughter Dorothy married at St. 
Michael’s, Dublin, on September 2, 1675, Doctor Timothy Bifield, 
physician. (Settlers by the Long Grey Trail, op. cit. p. 96) 

By his second wife, Katherine Bradshaw, Dr. Harrison had a son who 
was born April 23, 1661, and baptized Thomas on May 22, of the same 
year at St. Peter’s Church, Chester (Settlers by the Long Grey Trail, 
op. cit. p. 98) This son is not named in the will of his father (1682) 
and it may be that he died young. A daughter was born August 15, 1663 
and baptized Katherine eleven days later at St. Peters. The will of 
Edward Bradshaw the father-in-law of Dr. Thomas Harrison was dated 
December 5, 1671. He made a bequest as follows: “I give to my daughter 
Katherine Harrison, 40 pounds for her own disposal and to her husband 
Dr. Harrison, I give 10 pounds and to her children 400 pounds to be 
equally divided amongst them” (Abstract by Mr. J. Houston Harrison) 

Among the papers of the late Charles P. Keith in the Archives of the 
Virginia Historical Society there is a certified copy of the will of Dr. 
Thomas Harrison, obtained by our learned antiquary some forty years 
before the beautiful Four Courts building was destroyed during the 
recent Civil War in Ireland. In that master-piece of the art of Christo- 
pher Wren perished all the papers of the Surrogate Court, and among 
these, the original will of Thomas Harrison. 
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As this may be the only copy of that will now in existence, and since 
moreover a will is the best of evidence of the family relationships men- 
tioned by the decedent, we now give an abstract of his last testament. 


It is the final mirror of a personality whose life had been passed in stir- 


ring times both in Virginia and in the old country. 

Public Record Office of Ireland—Certified copy—Will of Thomas 
Harrison, 1682—Diocese of Dublin. 16th. June 1682, Thomas Harrison 
Preacher of Ye Gospell in Dublin, being weak in body, but having ye 
use of my understanding and memory, . . . do ordain and constitute this 
my last will and Testament . . . 

For my wordly substance . . .: “I do... give and bequeath all that 
estate reall and psonall wch I have in England unto my two younger 
daughters Mary and Susanna Harrison (except onely) such debts or 
summes of money as now are, or shall become due unto me on the 24 day 
of this June. Alsoe, I do give unto my aforesaid two daughters one silver 
basin, two silver tankards and two silver bowles to be divided equally be- 
twixt them . . . with the aforesaid estate forever but to be managed for 
their use by my well beloved Bror. in Law, Sr. James Bradshaw Knt. 
till they [are 21] [or married] ... 

To my daughter Dorothy Byfield £140 to be improved for her use by 
my sonne-in-law William Smyth, but the principal not to be paid her or 
her Husband unless upon great necessity. 

I give unto the congregation in Cookstreet whereunto I do belong 
£20 to buy plate for the Lord’s Table. 


To poor of said congregation £5. 

To my Brother in Law Sr. James Bradshaw one large piece of Gold 
tripple sovraigne of Queen Elizabeth. 

To Mrs. Deborah Page and her dau. Elizabeth Page, mourning gold 
ring apiece which I usually weare. 

To Mrs, —— Withington one plaine gold ring. 

To Mr. Richard Cooke’ £10 in money together with one chest of 
drawers, one falling table, a Persia carpet, 5 silver spoons marked T H 
with all the earthen-ware in my chamber and closets. 

To my well beloved son-in-law Mr. William Smyth of Dublin and 
Elizabeth his wife residue real and personal. He to receive moneys due 
to me in England on June 25.... 

Son-in-law William Smyth sole Ex°r” 

Signed Tho: Harrison 


"It is perhaps worth noting that Thomas Harrison the regicide had a ‘Cousin 
Cooke’ from Ireland who was executed just after him. 
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Witnesses 

Joh: Stott 

John Sheldon 

John Kitching 

Admon. to William Smyth (Smith) 22 Sept. 1682 

From this will it becomes apparent that Dr. Harrison outlived his sec- 
ond wife, and died a widower with four daughters, of whom two were 
married, and with no son to carry on his name. 

Calamy says of Dr. Harrison: 

“When he died, the whole City of Dublin seemed to lament the loss of 
him, and there was a general mourning. His funeral was attended by per- 
sons of all ranks. The sermon was preached by Mr. (afterwards Dr.) 
Daniel Williams, then pastor of another congregation in that city.” 

As his epitaph we reproduce a sentence from Thomas Harrison’s own 
dedication of Topica Sacra to “His Excellency The Lord Henry Crom- 
well, Lord Deputy of Ireland” : 

“T therefore offer this poor Essay unto you, not so much by way of 
Assistance as of Acknowledgement that under God you have been and 
are the Instrumental cause of my enjoying a fulness of Opportunities, of 
doing some service in my Generation; the value whereof I desire daily 
to renew upon my Heart, above all things that this world can afford, or 
brittle mortality enjoy.” 

AUTHORITIES CONSULTED: 


D. N. B.; Athenae Cantabrigiensis; Neills, Virginia Carolorwm; Notes and 
Queries, passim; Virginia Historical Magasine, I, 327, V, 111, 112; XVII, 19, 20; 
W. and M. Quarterly (Ist.) XXV, 37, (2nd) XXI, no. 2 Calendar of State 
Papers, Colonial 330, . Public Record Office, Ireland. Lower Norfolk Virginia 
Antiquary II. 12. 13. 16, Jeremy Taylor b Edmund Gosse, 150, 151. Hening’s 
Statutes, I. 277. Alumni Dubliniensis The Nonconformists Memorial by Edmund 
Calamy, D.D. Settlers by the Long Grey Trail, 1936, by F Houston Harrison. The 
Early History of Trinity College, Dublin, by William Urwick, London, 1892. 
N. B. To avoid possible confusion with another of the same names, it should be 
stated that a contemporary of Revd. Thomas Harrison in Virginia was Captain 
Thomas Harrison of the ship Honor. I find in the Virginia records several refer- 
ences to the latter from 1639 to 1650. Captain Thomas Harrison was born about 
the 1607 and died in 1678/9. He was designated as “gent” and was, I believe, 
of the family of “3 eagles” Harrisons. He was twice married, but his only son 
John died before him, leaving a son John who was perhaps the Captain Harrison 
mentioned in the Secret Diary of William a on July 28, 1709 as having died. 
See also the Executive Journals, Council of Colonial Va. May 15, 1706 for another 


reference to this John Harrison as a master of a ship in the River James. 

See also the will of [Captain] Thomas Harrison of Little Hadham, Herts, Mar- 
iner, 7 Aug. 1678, proved 6 March 1678-9. P. C. C. King. He lived for many years 
in the parish of Stepney, of which he was a vestryman from 1654. Many references 
to him and to his family are found in the Manor Rolls of Stepney. 
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GENEALOGY. 


Tue Muse (Mewes) FAMILY oF THE NorTHERN NECK OF VIRGINIA 
By Mary Hope WEst AND FAUNTLEROY 


(Concluded) 


(13) Richard Muse, (John, Thomas Sr., John Sr.) b. ante 1732; d. Oct. 1778; 
m. Margaret (Payne) Muse, widow of his younger brother, John Muse, and 
daughter of John and Jane (Monroe) Payne;} all of Westmoreland Co. An order 
of Westmoreland court, Aug. 1, 1754, affirmed commissioners’ allotments of lands 
and slaves to Richard Muse, who intermarried with Margaret Muse, widow of John 
Muse, decd., from said John Muse’s estate. (Westmoreland records, Vol. 12, p. 138). 
This allotment was made in obedience to order of court Nov. 29, 1752. In 1756 
Richard Muse received Susannah Muse’s part of her father’s, John Muse, decd., 
estate. In 1771 Richard Muse, Gent., and wife, Margaret, sold land in Washington 
Parish, Westmoreland Co. on Massey’s Creek, adjoining land of Col. Henry Fitz- 
hugh. On June 30, 1771, the said Richard Muse was commissioned an inspector of 
Nomini warehouse, Westmoreland Co. 


The known children of Richard and Margaret (Payne) Muse-Muse were: 


i. Richard Muse, Jr., (b. circa 1753; d. 1797). At a court for Caroline Co. Sept. 
10, 1838, it was proved that Richard Muse, Jr. was a lieutenant in the Virginia 
Line, Continental Army,? and that he died intestate in 1797. Richard Muse, Jr. m. 


1John Payne (b. 1693) m. Jane, daughter of William and Jane (Bowcock) 
Monroe, who was the son of Andrew Monroe, the immigrant, of Westmoreland 
Co. John Payne (b. 1693) was the son of William and Susannah (Merriman) 
Payne, of old Rap ock and Lancaster Cos.; grandson of Richard Payne; 
great grandson of John Payne, b. England 1615, d. old Rappahannock Co. 1690, 
the immigrant, and his wife, Margaret, who is thought to have been a daughter of 
John Jennings. Mrs. Susannah (Merriman) Payne was daughter of Richard and 
Susannah Merriman. (See Payne’s Paynes of Virginia). 

2In the Division of Archives, Virginia State Library, Richmond, is filed (with 
Bounty Warrant papers of Richard Muse) the following interesting and informative 
deposition: “Westmoreland County, State of Virginia: I, Samuel Templeman of 
said County, aged nearly seventy-four years, do hereby testify on oath that I was 
well and intimately acquainted with Richard Muse from a youth until his death, 
having been born and raised in the same neighborhood. That early in the Revo- 
lutionary War and while the 3rd Virginia Regiment was stationed at West’d Court 
House for a few days, Richard Muse appeared with his uniform and it was said 
and confidently believed that he bore a Lieutenant’s commission either in this or the 
5th Virginia Regiment. That he marched to the North with one or the other of 
these regiments in company with Alexander Parker and Robert Beale (now Major 
Beale). That he was. gone a considerable time for it was understood these were 
raised to serve for three years. That I was in West’d when he returned from the 
service, he was afterward commissioned as Capt. of a Militia Company in said 
County which he held with honour to himself until his death. He married a Miss 
Strother of King George County, by whom he had the following children: Catherine, 
who married James Hackney, Alexander P. Muse, Fanny, Harriet, Elizabeth, 
Richard, Henry, Lucy and Meredith, the most of which children I was well ac- 
quainted. I further state upon oath, that I was well acquainted with Meredith Muse, 
the Brother of Richard Muse, who lived with Thomas Muse on the Eastern shore 
either of Maryland or Virginia; he served in the regiment from one or the other, 
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Elizabeth, daughter of Joseph and Margaret (Underwood) Strother, of King 
George Co.’ Richard and Elizabeth (Strother) Muse had issue: 


(a) Wm. A. P., d. intestate 1832, leaving issue. (b) Richard, d. intestate 
1818, leaving issue. (c) Henry Muse, d. intestate 1836, leaving issue. 
(d) Meredith Payne, lieutenant Revolutionary Army, d. in King & Queen 
Co. Apr. 1837, intestate; m. Eleanor Y. K. Lawson, and had issue. (e) Cath- 
erine B., m. James Hackney. (f) Harriet, d. 1838, intestate. (g) Fanny, 
m. Fawcet. (h) Elizabeth S., d. 1835, intestate. (i) Lucy B., m. 
——— Dix. (The foregoing items are from Land Bounty and other papers). 

ii. Meredith Muse served in the Revolutionary War and died of small pox 
somewhere in the North. 

iii. Margaret (Peggy) Muse, a minor at her father’s death, named in will of 
her uncle, James Muse, (in 1784) as “my niece Peggy Smith.” Margaret (Peggy) 
Muse m. Francis W. Smith. 

iv. Francis Muse (d. 1846) m. in Port Royal, Va., John Tankersley (b. 1760; 
d. Mar. 14—(Tankersley, The Tankersley Family) 

(14) John Muse, (John, Thomas Sr., John Sr.) b. ante 1732, d. 1750 or °51, 
of Westmoreland Co., will dat. Jany. 23, 1750; prob. Mar. 26, 1751; daughter, 
Susannah, negro girl Sue; daughter Ann, all my land to her and her heirs forever ; 
residue of estate to be divided between my three daughters; all land to wife during 
her widowhood and should she marry to have dower ; executors well beloved friends 
Richd. Flynt, Jr., Richd. Payne, George Payne and my loving wife Margaret 
Muse (Westmoreland records, Deeds and Wills No. 11, p. 280). John Muse m. 
Margaret, daughter of John and Jane (Monroe) Payne. Mrs. Margaret (Payne) 
Muse m. 2nd. Richard Muse, brother of her late husband (See No. (13) above). 
John and Margaret (Payne) Muse had issue: 

i. Susannah Muse. She was under the guardianship of her stepfather, Richard 
Muse, She is untraced. 

ii, Ann Muse, ni. before 1762, Thomas Morton, and had issue. On Sept. 28, 1764, 
Thomas Morton sued the estate of John Morton (Westmoreland county records). 
The Mortons lived in Lunenburg Parish, Westmoreland Co. On Sept. 30, 1766, 
Thomas Morton and Ann, his wife, conveyed to Richard Muse and Margaret, his 
wife, 200 acres in Washington Parish, Westmoreland Co. (Ibid. Vol. 14, page 399). 

iii. Elizabeth Muse. She was a minor at her father’s death, and still a minor in 
1763. She chose Edward Muse, Jr. as her guardian. Perhaps she married him. 
Edward Muse’s wife baptismal name was Elizabeth. Elizabeth is not mentioned by 
name in her father’s will, but was the unnamed daughter among the testator’s “three 
daughters” among whom he directed division of residue of his estate. (See abstract 


marched to the North and died with Small Pox, and further this affiant saith not. 
[Signed] Samuel Templeman. Sworn to this 31 day of December 1831 before us 
Justices of the Peace for Westmoreland County, given under our hands the day and 
date above written—M. Jett, Wm. F. Taliaferro.” 

8The will of Joseph Strother, of King ag Co, dat. Dec. 24, 1762; prob. Mar. 
3, 1763 (King George records, W.B.1, page 152) names Elizabeth as a minor, and 


should she die under age property devised to her to go to Nicholas Wrenn, son of 
William and Mary (Strother) Wrenn. Mrs. Margaret Strother’s will, dat. Feb. 11, 
1799; prob. Aug. 22, 1799, leaves grandson, Underwood Strother £100 and a feather 
bed ; and to daughter, Elizabeth Muse, residue of estate. 


4See note * above; deposition of Saml. Templeman. 
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of John Muse’s will, above). However, she is identified by the will of Ann Hall, 
dated Jany. 15, 1750; probated Mar. 26, 1751, which devises “unto John Muses two 
daughters Ann Muse and Elizabeth Muse [italics ours] a Country Cloak & a 
Fasten Gown & a blue Shalloon Petticoat equally divided” and “unto John Muse all 
the remainder part of my estate; to him and his heirs forever ;” and the said John 
Muse is named sole executor. (Westmoreland records, Deeds & Wills No. 11, p. 
281). The question of the identity of this Ann Hall (the testatrix) has not been 
solved. However, this Ann Hall may have been a sister of John Muse.5 

(15) Thomas Muse, (John, Thomas, Sr., John, Sr.) b, ante 1733; d. 1753, in 
Lancaster Co. The will of Thomas Muse, of Christ Church Parish, Upper Precinct 
of Lancaster Co., dat. Oct. 20, 1754; prob. May 16, 1755; to wife Sarah, whole 
estate during widowhood and should she marry then what the law allows in such 
cases; “my two little sons Richard and Thomas Sanford Muse entended to be 
maintained out of the properties of my estate and school’d;” executors wife Sarah, 
and John Hill and John Hill, Jr. (Lancaster County records). Thomas Muse m. 
(early in 1752, in Lancaster Co.) Sarah Chattin, widow, whose surname is not now 
known. Mrs. Sarah (............ ) Chattin-Muse m. 3rd. Mar. 1760, Cornelius De Forest, 
of Lancaster Co, Thomas and Sarah Muse had issue: 

i. Richard Muse (b, 1752; d. post 1839). He served in the Revolutionary War 
in a company commanded by Capt. Herbert, in a regiment commanded by Col. 
Campbell, in the Virginia militia. He was granted a pension Sept. 30, 1839, when 
he was 83 years of age. We find him, in Jany. 1783, as a chain carrier under 
Timothy Peyton, surveyor, on north fork Licking River (now Harrison Co., Ky.). 
His pension declaration, made Feby. 18, 1839, states that he was born in Lancaster 
Co., Va. 1752, states that he entered the service in Aug. 1775 and served 7 months 
on assignments mostly to protect mines against Indians and Tories. He removed 
in 1803 to Pulaski Co., Ky. He was 86 years old. It is stated that he went to Wythe 
Co., Va. before migrating to Ky. He married and had a large family, but name of 
wife and names of children have, unfortunately, not been discovered.® 


5The bequest of the negro Sue to his daughter Susannah, by John Muse’s will, 
was probably an offset to the deed of gift to her sisters, Ann and Elizabeth (West- 
moreland records, Account Book 2, p. 92). When Richd. Muse, stepfather of these 
children “was — Susannah’s proportionate part of the negroes belonging to the 
estate of her father, John Muse, decd,” the papers were signed by Humphrey 
Quisenberry, Humphrey Pope and Nathaniel Butler. 

6From a declaration of Richard Muse, a resident of Pulaski Co., made in Pulaski 
County Court, ef February 18, 1839, aged upwards of Eighty Six years, 
he entered the service of the U. S. in Aug. 177 , and served seven months. His as- 
signments were mostly to protect mines inst Indians and Tories-----Shawnees. 
He was born in Lancaster Co., Va. in 1752; had no record of month or day. He 
went to Wythe Co., and in 1803 moved to Pulaski Co., Ky., His reason for not 
applying for a pension earlier was that he thought he could support himself. At one 
time earlier, he had a lawyer draw up his papers, but when the time came for him 
to appear in Court, he was too unwell. Now, at the age of 86 years, he is unable 
to support himself. Friends, who gave him an excellent reputation, were called to 
testify for him. His petition, signed in his own hand, shows he was a man of good 
education. (Kentucky 31663) The pension was granted Sept. 30, 1839. It appears 
that Richard Muse (above) sued the estate of his younger brother, Thos. Sanford 
Muse, who died without issue in July, 1803. Richard Muse claimed that Thomas 
made a will making him (the said Richard) his heir, but that Susannah (wife of 
Bie wes~| and her friends persuaded Thomas (who was a hypochondriac) to revoke 
that will and make another on ag 1802, in favor of Malvina Smythe, who was 
said Susannah’s niece. Susannah Muse (widow of Thomas) m. Wm. Murrah. In 


her answer to the court Susannah stated that Richard Muse was the only full 
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ii, Thomas Sanford Muse; b. circa 1753; d. July 1803, without issue. He m. 
Susannah (surname unknown). 

(16) Daniel Muse (John, Thomas Sr., John Sr.); b. circa 1744; d. Mar. 23, 
1776; he was of Westmoreland Co., m. June 25, 1765, Mary (d. Aug. 5, 1780) 
daughter of William and Mary Templeman, and had issue: 

i. Peggy Muse, b. June 14, 1767; d. ............; m. Dec. 1791, James Hart (Notting- 
ham, Westmoreland Co. Marriage Bonds). Prior to Aug. 29, 1797 (date when first 
deed recorded to them) they removed to Pittsylvania Co. James Hart served in 
Revolutionary War in same company with Richard Muse. They had several children 
from whom there is a numerous descent. The will of James Hart was proved in 
1821. 

ii, William Templeman Muse; b. Jany. 3, 1769; died at his residence, “West- 
moreland,” Pasquotank, N. C., July 19, 1832; buried in Blount family burying 
ground, Edenton, N. C. He m. Oct. 27, 1803, Mary Blount, sister of J. B. Blount, 
of Edenton, N. C. and had issue: 

(a) Mary Templeman, b. Sept. 2, 1804; died 1805. (b) Sarah Margaret, b. 
Oct. 29, 1806; d. July 6, 1809. (c) John Blount, b Mar. 12, 1809; no 


further record. (d) William Templeman, b. Apr. 1, 1811; d. ...........; m. 
June 24, 1841, Priscilla Gantt, of Strawberry Vale, Fairfax Co., Va. and had 
issue. 


iii. John Muse, b. Nov. 27, 1770; d. Middlesex Co., Va. 1802. By his will dated 
Mar. 29, 1802, prob. Jany. 17, 1803, in Middlesex Co. (Will Book 16, p. 189) he 
devised an estate of considerable proportions to his brother Wm. Templeman Muse, 
of North Carolina; sister Peggy, wife of James Hart; sister Lucy, wife of Charles 
Muse; friend Lawrence Muse; he refers to bonds given him by James Hart, 
Hudson Muse, and accounts against Lawrence Muse and Francis W. Smith, of 
Norfolk, and an execution against the estate of Richard Muse, decd.; refers to 
Elizabeth, widow of the said Richard Muse and the children of the said Richard 
Muse, decd.; brother Wm. Templeman Muse and friends Charles Muse and Wm. 
Templeman named as executors. This John Muse was evidently a well-to-do 
merchant. In his will he refers to the business conducted in Tappahannock (Essex 
Co.) by him and Lawrence Muse under the firm name of “John Muse & Co.” 
Lawrence Muse, his partner, Richd. Muse, decd. (named in his will) and James 
Muse, Jr. and Alexander Muse, who appear as witnesses to his will, were all cousins 
of John Muse. 

iv. Lucy Muse m. Charles Muse. 

(17) James Muse, (John, Thomas, Sr., Joan, Sr.) dD... ; d. 1784; of West- 
moreland Co. He served in the Revolutionary War (Crozier, Westmoreland Co. 
Wills, p. 85) An Edward Muse appears as an ensign in Captain James Muse’s 
company, Mar. 25, 1777, (Ibid, p. 85). At Westmoreland Court, July 29, 1777, 
appears Captain James Muse (Ibid, p. 86). The will of James Muse, of West- 
moreland Co. dat. July 20, 1784, prob; Nov. 30, 1784, devised his estate to his 
“wife Susannah Muse and her children;” son Lawrence Muse; son Charles Muse; 


brother to Thomas, but that he had half-brothers and half-sisters, by the mother’s 
side, viz: John Chattin of Pittsylvania Co., Cornelius De Forest, Betsy, wife of 
Danl. Lockett, of Wythe Co., and Louisa, wife of Wm. Lockett, of Wythe Co, In 
his petition to the Court Richd. Muse says he is a poor man and has a large family, 
but does not name his children. (Chalkley, Abstracts from the Records of Augusta 
County, Virginia, Vol. II, p. 103). 
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niece Peggy Smith; and he mentions “all my children ;” executors “beloved friends 
Hudson Muse and Daniel Muse, of Northumberland County.” James Muse m. 
Susannah (surname unknown). She m. 2nd. in Nov. 1790, Walker Muse. James 
Muse and Susannah, his wife, had issue: 


i. Charies Muse, b. circa 1763; d. ............ ; m. Ist. in July, 1796, his cousin, Lucy, 
daughter of Daniel Muse; 2nd. circa Feb. 1819, Catherine Jett. Charles and Lucy 
(Muse) Muse had issue an only known child: (a) Susannah Maria, b. circa 1797; 
m. Dec. 1816, Octavius Harvey. 


ii. Lawrence Muse, of Tappahannock, Va. In 1801 he was deputy collector of 
the port of Tappahannock and in 1801 and 1802 he was licensed as a retail mer- 
chant in Richmond Co. He was partner in the mercantile business of his cousin 
‘under the firm name of John Muse & Co., in Tappahannock. In 1808 he was a 
member of the Virginia Legislature. Lawrence Muse m. Ist. May 30, 1793, Jane 
(Neilson) Southall, widow (d. Nov. 17, 1807), a daughter of Charles and Charlotte 
(Foushee) Neilson; 2nd. Martha (Waller) Hoomes (died 1835) widow of George 
Hoomes, and daughter of Benjamin Carter Waller and Catherine Page, his wife. 
There were no children by either marriage 


iii, James Muse, of Essex Co., b. ............ ; d. 1815. His will dat. Feb. 14, 1815; 
prob. July 17, 1815, names wife Polly; son Lawrence Muse; and three brothers, 
Charles, Lawrence and Samuel Muse; sister Betsy Barker. (Essex records, Will 
Book 18, p. 195). The son Lawrence Muse is untraced so far. 


iv. Samuel Muse m. Jany. 12, 1809, Elizabeth Young Banks, of Essex Co. and 
had issue : 


(a) Richard James, b. Oct. 8, 1809; d. Jany. 2, 1885; m. May 20, 1831, Anne 
Maria Wake, and had issue. (b) Susan Elizabeth, b. Sept. 26, 1811; d. Oct. 
30, 1820. (c) Charles Henry, b. Nov. 17, 1814; d. Sept. 17, 1821. (d) 
Mary Augusta, b. Sept. 14, 1817, d. Apr. 6, 1833. (e) Samuel William 
Young, b. Dec. 28, 1819; d. ............ ; m. Dec. 25, 1855, Sarah J. Coates, and had 
issue. (f) Lucy Ann Ellen, b. Sept. 11, 1822; m. Dec. 24, 1844, Peter Tribble 
and had issue. (g) Catherine Elizabeth, b. Dec. 13, 1827; m. James Valen- 
tine and had issue. (h) Caroline Louisa Juliet, b. June 16, 1830; d. circa 
1916; unm. (i) Annie B., b. July 15, 1834; d. ........... ; m. John Bell Bigger 
and had issue. 


v. Peggy Muse, m. Dec. 1789, William Sisson. They have numerous descendants. 
vi. Molly Muse, m. John Underwood. 

vii. Elizabeth Muse m. Jany. 1795, Capt. John Parker, and left descendants. 
viii. Susannah Muse m. Dec. 1807 William Mitchell. 


(18) Thomas Muse, (Thomas, Jr., Thomas, Sr., John, Sr.) b. circa 1730; d. 
BP tes th Through inheritance from his father, Thomas Muse (who died in 1734) 
and from his uncle, Christopher Muse (will dat. Jany. 18, 1735; prob. July 13, 
1736) inherited a very comfortable estate, of which he became possessed on 
coming of age in 1751. This Thomas Muse is also named in the will (1757) of his 
maternal grandfather, Richard Sanford, Sr., who bequeathed him “one shilling 
being in full part his mother, Elizabeth Muse’s share.” Thomas Muse (b. circa 
Ore: =! ) m. probably circa 1751, Ann, daughter of John and Ann (Quisen- 
berry) Piper, and had issue: 
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i. Samuel Muse, b. ............ ; d. 1794; served as soldier three years in Revo- 
lutionary War, receiving pay therefor; m. Ist. Mary (d. June 24, 1791) daughter 
of John and Elizabeth Smith; 2nd. Mary Arnold. Issue first marriage: 


(a) Ann Piper (Nancy) b. Aug. 6, 1780; m. Dec. 23, 1801, Samuel Hunter 
(b. Jany. 7, 1775). (b) Thomas, b. ............ ; d. 1810; unmarried. (c) Lewis 
Smith; no further record. Issue second marriage: (d) Susannah; untraced. 
(e) James, to whom, in 1801, one Ann Piper gave 3/a. 223 po. land from 
estate of John Piper. 


(19) Ann Muse (Nicholas, Thomas, Sr., John, Sr.) b. ante 1749; d. May 16, 
1817; m. Apr. 3, 1766, Thomas Washington (d. 1794) of Westmoreland Co.,’ 
commissioned Apr. 25, 1777, 2nd, Lieut, Capt. Triplett’s Co. of Foot, Col. Grayson’s 
Regt., Continental Troops; Ist Lieut, Dec. 1, 1777; resigned May 1, 1778, the 
record showing his resignation carrying the written comment: “Promoted in the 
Light Horse.” (U. S. Dept. of War, 2012906, Adjutant General’s Office). On 
Apr. 9, 1771, Thomas Washington received grant from Lord Fairfax (Proprietor 
of the Northern Neck) for 69a. 7 po. escheated land in Westmoreland Co. which 
criginally had been granted Aug. 6, 1719, to William Sanders who devised it to 
his sons, William Sanders and James Sanders. The will of Thomas Washington, 
dat. Feb. 3, 1791, was prob. June 24, 1794 (Westmoreland records). Thomas and 
Ann (Muse) Washington had issue: 

i. Jemima Washington, b. July 28, 1767; d. Feb. 15, 1820; m. 1792, Smith 
Jenkins; probably a daughter “Nancy Barker Jenkins departed this Life 2 of 
December 1819.” 

ii. Elizabeth Washington, b. Nov. 22, 1769; m. Sept. 22, 1794, Richard Reed, 
b. July 29, 1767 (son of Richard and Elizabeth Reed) issue: 

(a) John, b. Sept. 30, 1795; m. Nov. 28, 1822, Kitty M. Kelly, and had 
issue. (b) Lucinda, b. Dec. 11, 1797; d. Aug. 15, 1802. (c) Richard Henry 
Washington, b. Apr. 4, 1800. (d) Ann Muse, b. May 11, 1802. (e) Joseph 
Bailey, b. Nov. 2, 1804; m. Dec. 19, 1826, Elizabeth Asbury (1811-1852) and 
had issue. (f) Bushrod Washington, b. Apr. 4, 1807; d. Nov. 8, 1875; m. 
Jany> 25, 1842, Mary Louisa Piles (1824-1881). 

iii. Thomas Muse Washington, b. Aug. 2, 1774; d. 1838; m. ante Oct. 1, 1808, 
Catherine, daughter of John and Amelia (Oldham) Welton. (Richmond county 
records, Deed Book 17, p. 508). No issue; but adopted two children, nieces of Mrs. 
Washington. Thomas M. Washington was a Baptist minister and pastor of Nominy 
Baptist Church, Westmoreland Co. which, owing to his bad health, he resigned in 
1838. He long conducted a successful school at Montross, Va. He was drowned in 
1838, while crossing a badly swollen stream. 

iv. Ann Washington, b. Dec. 14, 1776; d. Sept. 1827; m. Dec. 31, 1800, Bur- 
dett Eskridge, b. Feb. 4, 1772; d. Dec. 29, 1815, son of John and Rachel (Davies) 
Eskridge. When about 35 years old he became a local Methodist preacher, serving 
as such until his death. Their son, the Reverend Vernon Eskridge (1803-1855), a 


?Thomas Washington (who m. Ann Muse) and John Washington (who m. 
Elizabeth [Betsy] Muse) were sons of Lawrence and Elizabeth Washington, of 
Westmoreland Co., the said Lawrence Washington being the son of ward 
Washington, who settled in Westmoreland Co. sometime between 1663 and 1675 
and m. Mary, daughter of Nicholas Lansdown. The relationship between this 
Edward Washington and Col. John Washington (great grandfather of Gen. George 
Washington) or any other Washingtons in Virginia, has never been discovered. 
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Methodist minister, m. Ist. Aug. 24, 1824, Mary Bourke; 2nd. Miss McLin; 3rd. 
on Oct. 20, 1832, Sarah Armistead Hope. Vernon and Sarah A. (Hope) Eskridge, 
had issue a daughter, Sarah Vernon Eskridge (b. Jany. 13, 1841; d. June 10, 1930) ; 
m. Feb. 9, 1859, William Henry White (b. Mar. 27, 1838; killed in Battle of Mal- 
vern Hill, July 2, 1862) of 9th Va. Regt. (Portsmouth Rifles) C.S.A. and had 
issue, Mary Hope White (recently deceased) m. July 25, 1882, the Hon. Henry 
Litchfield West (died 1940). Mrs. Mary Hope West was the joint compiler, with 
Miss Juliet Fauntleroy, of this account of “The Muse (Mewes) Family of the 
Northern Neck of Virginia.” 


(20) Walker Muse (Nicholas, Thomas, Sr., John, Sr.) b. ante 1755; d. 1812. 
He served in Maryland Troops, Revolutionary War; DorchesterCo. Muster Roll; 
troops enrolled by Thos. Burk, Capt. Passed by Thomas Muse [son of Daniel Muse 
(No. 11, of this pedigree) and therefore first cousin of said Walker Muse], Walker 
Muse, ensign 5th Co. Maryland troops; lieut. Dec. 10, 1776; capt. June 10, 1777. 
(Archives of Maryland, Vol. XVIII). He served in the Northern Detachment; 
at the Battle of Brooklyn Heights where he was taken prisoner ; exchanged 1778; 
returned Apr. 20, 1778; he was a member of the Society of Cincinnati. Walker 
Muse’s original commissions as captain and major, by brevet, are in Division of 
Archives, Virginia State Library. Walker Muse owned a landed estate in West- 
moreland Co., Va. and was sheriff of Westmoreland Co. 1808. Walker Muse m. 
Nov. 1790, Mrs. Susannah Muse (widow of his cousin Capt. James Muse) and had 
issue an only child, viz. 

i. Sophia Muse, b. 1791; m. John Washington Hungerford, having one child: 
(a) Ann Washington Hungerford, m. Oct. 18, 1843, Joseph Fox Harvey. There 
are many descendants of this last named marriage. 


(21) Thomas Muse, (Daniel, Thomas, Sr., John Sr.) b. Feb. 8, 1746; d. 1776. 
He was major and lieut-colonel Maryland troops, Revolutionary War and was 
killed in action Nov. 1776 (Archives of Maryland, Vol. XI, p. 487, letter of Thos. 
Sparrow to the Council; dated Cambridge, Nov. 28, 1776). Thomas Muse m. Jany. 
5, 1769, Anne, daughter of Joseph and Mary (Beeks) Ennals, of Maryland, and 
had issue: 

i. Margaret Muse, m. July 22, 1790, Dr. Wm. Worthington Davis (who d. 
Feb. 15, 1795) and had issue. 

ii. Dr. Joseph Ennals Muse, b. Aug. 20, 1776; d. July 16, 1852; m. July 3, 1798. 
Sophia Kerr (b. Mar. 10, 1778; d. Mar. 13, 1850) and had issue: 


(a) Joseph Ennals, b. Mar. 29, 1810; m. Anne Bayly, and had issue. (b) 
James Augustus, b. Jany. 17, 1813; m. Dec. 14, 1847, Mary Richardson 
Sullivane. (c) William Henry, b. Mar. 6, 1815; m. Feb, 26, 1841, Elizabeth 
Richardson Sullivane. (d) George Edwards, b. Oct. 6, 1816. (e) Joshua. 


(22) Hudson Muse, (Daniel, Thomas, Sr., John Sr.) b. Richmond Co. 1740; 
d. Middlesex Co. June, 1799. He was a vestryman of North Farnham Parish, 1771 
and succeeding years; in June, 1777, he became a Justice of the Peace for Rich- 
mond Co.; in July, 1778, he was appointed to take list of tithables in Moratico 
Precinct for ensuing year, and in Nov., 1778, was granted license to “keep an 
Ordinary at his now dwelling house in this County for the ensuing year.” He 
owned considerable acreage in Richmond Co., and at the time of his licensing 
to keep Ordinary was living in North Farnham Parish on a tract purchased in 1770 
from Wm. Dobyns. (The above items are from Richmond County records). 
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About 1779 Hudson Muse moved to Northumberland Co. where he also ac- 
quired lands on south side of Coan River, in St. Stephens Parish; and in June, 
1783 was recommended for the Commission of the Peace (Justice). Hudson Muse 
and his brother Daniel appear to have been in partnership in mercantile business 
in Northumberland Co. (These items are from Northumberland County records). 
Then Hudson Muse, about 1788, removed to Middlesex Co., his removal no doubt 
being caused by provisions of an act of Assembly passed Oct. 1787 requiring that the 
Naval Officer of Rappahannock River District should reside in the town of Ur- 
banna, Middlesex Co. and fixing his salary at £200 a year. Hudson Muse had been 
appointed Naval Officer of this district in Jany. 1777, a responsible position which 
he continued to hold for years after the Revolutionary War. He also was a member 
from Richmond Co. of the Virginia Convention of 1776. 


We find Hudson Muse purchasing lands in Middlesex and Northumberland 
Counties, and in deeds he is referred to as “the Naval Officer of Middlesex County” 
(1789) and as “Collector of the Port of Tappahannock” (1792). In Dec. 1789 he 
purchased from Thacker Washington, the estate of “Hampstead” (752 acres in 
Middlesex Co.) about three miles from Urbanna. He also owned lots in Urbanna 
and appears to have engaged in retail mercantile business in the town and to have 
been the proprietor of the “Hampstead Mill,” the difficulties with which he en- 
countered in the milling of flour there being disclosed in his petition to the Virginia 
Legislature in Nov. 1794. 


Hudson Muse (as disclosed in a letter to his brother, Thomas Muse, dated April 
19, 1771) [see William & Mary Quarterly, 1st Series, Vol. II, p. 239] was an ob- 
servant and well educated man; a great admirer of the drama. The baptismal names 
of Juliet, Miranda and Cordelia, given to three of his daughters, attest his knowl- 
edge and love of Shakespeare and his admiration of Shakespearian characters. He 
did not, however, escape the wrath of Col. Landon Carter, of “Sabine Hall,” who 
mericlessly pen-scourged those who offended him. Col. Carter, evidently embittered 
because, as he writes, his son, Robert Wormeley Carter, “had been shamefully 
turned out” and Francis Lightfoot Lee had lost his seat in the Virginia Convention, 
pilloried, in his diary, McCarthy and Hudson Muse, who won election from Rich- 
mond County to the Virginia Convention of 1776, as “a worthless, impudent fellow 
and ...a most silly, though good-natured fool.” (William & Mary Quarterly, 
First Series, Vol XVI, p. 259). In May, 1784 Hudson Muse was named one of the 
original trustees of the town of Kinsale, on the Yeocomico River, Westmoreland Co. 
at its establishment by act of General Assembly. (Hening’s Statutes . . . Vol II, 
p. 369). In official references to him Hudson Muse is frequently designated as 
Colonel Hudson Muse. The will of Col. Hudson Muse, dated April 17, 1798, was 
proved in Middlesex Co. July 22, 1799. Col. Hudson Muse (1740-1799) m. Ist. 
Sept. 20, 1773, Jemima, daughter of Foxall and Hannah (Chilton) Sturman, of 
Westmoreland Co. ;® 2nd. Dec. 28, 1790, Agnes, daughter of Charles and Charlotte 
(Foushee) Neilson, of Urbanna, Middlesex Co.® Issue by first wife, Jemima Stur- 
man: 


Me spe family see William and Mary Quarterly. 2nd Series, Vol. 17, 
pp. 101-102. 

Charlotte Foushee (daughter of John Foushee, of Northumberland Co. and 
sister of Dr. William Foushee, of Richmond, Va.) m. Ist. John Montague; 2nd. 
ore eo Henry Washington; 3rd. Oct. 3, 1765, Charles Neilson; all of 
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i. Col. Thomas Muse, b. Oct. 6, 1774; d. Dec. 1811. He was justice of the 
peace in Middlesex 1806-1811; clerk of Middlesex Co. 1806-1811. He inherited the 
“Hampstead” plantation from his father, and by marriage acquired the land, totaling 
751 acres, constituting the “Okenham” plantation.1° During the course of his lifetime 
he also purchased several other large tracts of land. At his death his estate con- 
sisted of 1113%4 acres of land and lots in the town of Urbanna. His will dated 
Dec. 16, 1811, was probated in Middlesex Co. Jany. 27, 1812. Col. Thomas Muse 
m. Sep. 16, 1799, Harriet Murray, and had issue: 


(a) Myra Ann, b. July 4, 1800; d. Aug. 20, 1862; m. Dec. 31, 1828, James 
Summerville Southgate, b. June 6, 1804; d. 1877; from whom there are many 
descendants. (b) Albert Gallatin, dy. (c) William, dy. (d) Cordelia, 
m. Ist. Peter Wyatt; 2nd. Mr. Chowning; having issue by first marriage. 
(e) Harriet (1807-1883) m. 1837 (as his 2nd. wife) Robert M. Spencer, and 
left issue. (f) Hudson, went to Gadsen Co., Fla.; m. Ist. Harriet Boothe; 
pene (Boothe) Malone, sister of his first wife, and left issue. (g) 
Elliott Hunter, b. May 2, 1812; d. Nov. 11, 1892; went to Florida, thence to 
Florence, Ala. and finally to Atlanta, Ga.; m. Nov. 27, 1839, Adaline Sarah 
Howard. 


ii. Hudson Muse, b. Aug. 4, 1776;.d. early, before his father. 


iii. Col. Elliott Muse, b. Dec. 1, 1778; d. Feb. 2, 1818; lawyer, presiding justice 
of Middlesex Co. 1801-14; lieut.-col. 4th Va. Regt. War 1812; amassing a hand- 
some property by inheritance, marriage and purchase, he eventually lost all of his 
own and his wife’s property. “He was a brilliant man; but dissipated” (J.F.). 
He m. May 3, 1800, Betty Tayloe Corbin (d. Sep. 24, 1832) widow of Richard 
Henry Corbin, and daughter of John Tayloe Corbin and his wife, Mary Waller; 
and had issue: 


(a) Anna Maria Tayloe, b. 1803; d. Mar. 19, 1824; m. Jany. 21, 1818, Carter 
Braxton, of “Windsor,” Essex Co., and left issue. (b) Marie Augusta, b. 
circa 1804; d. circa 1863; m. July 12, 1821 (as his 2nd. wife) Walter Healey, 
and left issue. (c) Eudora, d. unm. circa 1874-5. (d) Betty Tayloe 
Corbin, m. Ist. in 1831, Wm. I. Dallam; 2nd. Feb. 3, 1842, John Healey; no 
issue by either marriage. (e) Thomas, b. Jany. 6, 1810; d. April 19, 1850; 
a Baptist minister ; moved to Cuthbert, Ga; m. Ist. Dec. 19, 1840, Mrs. Jenkins; 
2nd. 1870, Mrs. S. E. Ellington; no issue by either marriage. (f) Elliott, 
d. unm. circa 1874-5. (g) Richard,d.unm. (h) Julian, d. unm. 


iv. Juliet Muse, b. Nov. 10, 1780; d. 1813; m. Jany. 31, 1799, John Tayloe Corbin 
(son of John Tayloe Corbin and Mary Waller, his wife) and had issue, one 
daughter : 

(a) Juliet Tayloe Muse, b. Apr. 15, 1800; d. Apr. 19, 1819; m. (as his first 
wife) Nov. 7, 1815, Walter Healey (b. May 24, 1792; d. 1857) of “The Eminence,” 
Middlesex Co. There were two daughters: (I) Juliet Muse Healey, b. Sept. 2, 


The disposition made of the “Okenham” estate is interesting. By deed Nov. 3, 
1834 Elliott H. Muse, and Hudson Muse and Harriet, his wife, of Gadzen Co. 
Florida, for the sum of $3000.00 eee or caused to be paid) conveyed to Thomas 
W. Fauntleroy, of ——— bo rights, title, etc. in and to a certain tract or 
parcel of land commonly call Okenhar, near the Dragon Swamp, in Middlesex 
Co. Virginia, bounded by ands 2 John T urner, John Owen, John Major, Hardy 
South, Enos Healy and Woods heirs, and wer oy Sod ow road to the north; con- 
taining 800 acres. (Middlesex County records, Book 17, page 17) 
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1816; d. Nov. 5, 1857; m. Dec. 12, 1832, Thomas Waring Fauntleroy (1801-1876) 
of “Okenham,” Middlesex Co. (II) Sarah Elizabeth Healey, b. Mar. 2, 1818; d. 
Oct. 29, 1836; m. (as his first wife) the Rev. Thomas B. Evans, a Baptist minister. 
Among the children of Thomas Waring Fauntleroy (1801-1876) and his wife, Juliet 
Muse Healey, (1816-1857) was a son, Thomas Fauntleroy (1838-1911) of “Avoca,” 
Campbell Co., Va., m. April 22, 1868, Mary Anna Dearing (1843-1917) and their 
daughter, Juliet Fauntleroy (born July 26, 1871) is co-author, with the late Mrs. 
Mary Hope West, of this account of the Muse family. 


v. Letitia Muse, b. Sept. 15, 1782; d. unm. 


vi. Miranda Muse, b. Jany. 5, 1785; d Aug. 20, 1862; m. Mar. 10, 1803, Harvey 
Gaines, and had issue: 


(a) Juliet Muse, m. Thos. Nelson Carter, of “Annefield,” (b) Cornelia 
C., m. Nov. 1830, Thos I, Meaux. 


vii. Cordelia Muse, b. Mar. 6, 1787; d. Oct. 1873; unm. Affectionately known 
as “Aunt Deenie.” She raised several generations of orphaned nieces and nephews: 
her niece, Juliet Tayloe Corbin (Muse) Healey, and her two daughters, Juliet 
(who became Mrs. Fauntleroy) and Sarah Elizabeth (who became Mrs. Evans), 
and the latter’s only child, Juliet Evans (who became Mrs. Roderick Dew) ; and 
the children of her brother, Thomas Muse. 


Col. Hudson Muse (1740-1799) had issue by his second wife, Agnes Neilson: 
viii. Neilson Muse, b. Nov. 30, 1791; d. 1834; m. Ist. Mrs. Elizabeth Stanard 
(Yates) Quarles; no issue. He m. 2nd, 1826, Louisa Murray Major, and had issue: 


(a) Thomas, b. circa 1828; d. circa 1900; m. Belle Hardesty, and left issue. 
(b) Joseph A., b. 1830; d. 1898; m. Leonora E. Claire, and left issue. (c) 
Charlotte Neilson, b. Mar. 27, 1832; d. Dec. 10, 1810; m. Nov., 1881, Edwin 
C. Walker. (d) Nelson, b. circa 1834; d. 1861; m. Marion V. Cole. 


(23) Daniel Muse, Jr., (Daniel, Sr., Thomas, Sr., John, Sr.) of Northumberland 
Co. where he was living in partnership with his brother, Hudson Muse, in the 
mercantile business, in 1779. He furnished aid to the Continental Army in 1781 as 
shown in Claims of Northumberland Co. 1781, filed in Division of Archives, Vir- 
ginia State Library. Daniel Muse m. April, 1772, Jean Robinson, (William and 
Mary Quarterly, Ist Series, Vol. 12, p. 176) and had issue. 


i. Betsy Muse, m. Apr. 1791, John Cralle, Jr. and died soon after her marriage 
(John Cralle, Jr. m. 2nd. in May, 1794, Ann Haynie). 

ii. Daniel Muse, m. May, 1801, Frances Conway. (She m. 2nd. Capt. Robert 
Conway). 

iii. Ann Muse, b. 1778; d. Oct. 16, 1799, m. James Smith and had issue one son: 


(a) James Muse Smith, who became by far the wealthiest citizen of North- 
umberland Co., his lands extending for ten miles on the Coan River and the 
Potomac. He m. Agnes Atkinson Newton, and lived at “Mantua,” Northumber- 
land Co. They have many descendants. — 


(24) Nicholas Muse, (John, Nicholas, John Sr.) of Westmoreland Co., b. 
as. ..; d. 1804. He was probably married more than once. His last wife was Mrs. 
Ann Thompson, whom he married in Jany. 1790. (Nottingham, Marriage License 
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Bonds of Westmoreland Co., Va., 1786-1850)." The will of Nicholas Muse, dated 
Nov. 1, 1799, was probated in Westmoreland Co., June 25, 1804, devised to wife 
Ann (for her life in lieu of dower and agreeable to marriage contract) plantation in 
the Barrons called “Winter Harbour ;” to son William land where testator resides 
on Potomac River sufficient from profits thereof to be appropriated by said William 
for board, clothing, &c. of testator’s son John; after death of wife son Thomas to 
have tract called “Winter Harbour ;” to son Elliott, negroes ; after payment of debts 
residue of estate to be divided between three sons, William, Thomas and Elliott; 
executors, brothers, James and Thomas Muse and son William. Nicholas Muse’s 
children were by a wife, or by wives, prior to his marriage to Mrs. Ann Thompson. 
Nicholas Muse had issue : 

i. William Muse, b. ............ ; d. unm.; will dat. Dec. 7, 1811, prob. Mar. 23, 


ii. John Muse, probably an invalid (judged by the provision for him in his 
father’s will) who died early. 

iii. Thomas Muse, m. Nov. 1791, Elizabeth Sanford, his father, Nicholas, being 
a witness to their marriage bond. Though no descendants have positively been 
traced, it is not improbable that one William C. Muse, b. Mar. 31, 1817; m. June 
19, 1839, Susannah Berkley, belonged to this branch of the family. 

iv. Elliott Muse, m. circa 1807, Jane Naomi Hunter, of Fairfax Co. He was 
probably the Elliott Muse who married (as a 2nd. wife) on Feby. 25, 1818, Mrs. 
Polly (Dishman) Blackburn, widow of William Blackburn (papers in suit Hooe 
vs. Blackburn in Fredericksburg District Court). 

(25) James Muse (John, Nicholas, John, Sr.) of Westmoreland Co. will dat. 
May 1, 1811; prob. Mar. 23, 1812 (Westmoreland records, Wills, Vol. 22, p. 259) 
He d. unm. leaving his property to his brother Thomas Muse; nephew, William 
’ Muse, brother John Muse and nephew, Elliott Muse, who was also named residuary 
legatee and executor. 

(26) Thomas Muse (John, Nicholas, John, Sr.) of Washington Parish, West- 
moreland Co. will dat. Mar. 13, 1810; prob. June 25, 1810, devising his property to 
wife Frances, negroes and personality “and all the bed and furniture that I got with 
her, in lieu of dower”; also other negroes for her lifetime and dwelling plantation 
and part of land (mentioning former dividing line between his land and his brother 
James’ land) ; to son Thomas S. Muse, all land where testator now lives, negroes 
and personality; to son-in-law Stephen Jett, negroes; to granddaughter Betsy Jett, 
daughter of James Jett, negroes; to granddaughter Nancy Jett, negroes; to grand- 
son John Jett and granddaughter Betsy Jett, bequests; executors brother James 
Muse, Frances Muse and Stephen Jett (Westmoreland records, Wills, Vol. 22, p. 
100). Frances, widow of Thomas Muse, m. 2nd. Thomas N. Berryman. Thomas and 
Frances (surname unknown) Muse, had issue: 

i. Thomas S. Muse, m. Ist. Sally (surname unknown); 2nd., in June, 1820, 
Lucinda Harvey; 3rd. Dec., 1841, Eliza Maria Sisson (1797-1885), widow of 
Downing Cox, and daughter of William Sisson and Peggy, his wife, daughter of 


"To save confusion in future it should be stated that Nottingham’s Marriage 
License Bonds of Westmoreland Co., Va. (1786-1850) gives bond of Nicholas Muse 
and Ann Sanford, 19 Nov. 1791. The printing of Nicholas is an error (acknowledged 
by Mr. Notti before his death). The item should read Thomas Muse and 
Ann Sanford, 19 Nov. 1791. Nicholas Muse, the father of Thomas, witnessed the 
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Capt. James Muse (d. 1784) and his wife, Susannah Muse. Thomas S. Muse and 
Sally, his first wife, had issue: (a) Eliza Jane Muse, m. Feb. 1836, James K. 
Atwell. 

ii. Elizabeth Muse, m. May, 1805, Stephen Jett, and had issue : 


(a) John Jett. (b) Nancy Jett. 

iii. Nancy Muse, m. James Jett, and had issue: (a) Betsy Jett. 

(27) John Muse, (John, Nicholas, John, Sr.) of Westmoreland Co. There are 
several deeds of record in Westmoreland Co. by which he conveys and has con- 
veyed to him landed property. It appears from the will of his sister, Mary Muse, 
that he (John) had a daughter, Susanna. Nothing further has been traced in this 
line. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Younc Jerrerson. By Claude G. Bowers. Houghton Mifflin Co. Boston, 1945. 


This concluding volume of Mr. Bowers’ trilogy covers the first half of Jefferson’s 
life, i. e., from 1743 to 1789. It is a readable volume, indicating the wide range of the 
great Virginian’s activities and interests and suggesting the steps in his development 
rom the leader of a group of young radicals to the conservative progressive whom 
many admired and not a few distrusted. Mr. Bowers is a genial raconteur. He puts 
Jefferson through his paces with all the gusto of a showman. Like a showman, too, 
he magnifies his excellences and alludes only vaguely to his deficiencies. The real 
Jefferson never once emerges from the swathings of his adulation. That is a pity 
for more than any other of the Founding Fathers does this one merit a biographer 
who will permit him to rest on his own verities. For decades he has been used by the 
unscrupulous as a label to make whatever policies they were advancing, acceptable 
to the credulous citizen, until his name has become almost a term of opprobrium, a 
synonym for much that he himself would have been the first to repudiate. Mr. 
Bowers makes no effort to discover what manner of man this was. Neither a scholar 
nor a historian, he chooses to entertain his readers, not to edify them. His lengthy 
bibliography is discredited by the utter ignorance he shows of the complicated social 
forces which make colonial Virginia the delight and the despair of the historian. 

In his opening chapter Mr. Bowers describes a Virginia which never existed. 
Where he is not definitely inaccurate in his details he resorts to half truths which 
are far more difficult to refute. His citations indicate that he has relied almost 
entirely on Burk, and Burk’s value rests on the documents appended to the text. 
He could not have read Mrs. Kimball’s excellent study of the same period, although 
he includes it in his bibliography. The volumes of the Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography, also included, would have corrected many of his factual errors. 
However, no amount of research would correct the slovenly technique which leads 
him to judge the Virginia of 1770 by the conditions existing in 1620 and this he 
does time and again. An example of this confusion is found in his treatment of 
primogeniture. Although the Virginians accepted English law as the basis of colonial 
law, they claimed the privilege of modifying what concerned them alone without 
encroaching on Royal prerogative, and the law of primogeniture was often observed 
in alteration rather than in conformity. One must look for its application in the 
court records where at practically every session, entails were docked; or in wills 
where primogeniture was set aside, apparently without court action. An equally mis- 
leading chapter is that dealing with religious toleration and the position of Dis- 
senters. Here he not only misinterprets the actual conditions but he commits the 
grave error of making Jefferson’s ~~" small that he may seem great, which is 
as unjust to the one as to the other. Scarcely a Virginian of Jefferson’s own genera- 
tion is measured according to his desserts. Again, the amusing chapters on Jeffer- 
son’s sojourn in France will certainly not stand approved in face of the evidence his 
own letters offer, which were recently published in the Virginia Magasine. 

Such instances could be multiplied ad infinitum but they would profit nothing. 
One can not be too grateful that such top-of-thought biographies are losing their 
appeal. Even the sacrosanct man of the street whose intellectual capacity has condi- 
tioned much of our historical writing of recent years, is finding that the scholarly 
work of those who spare no pains in discovering truth both of fact and of spirit, 
are no less interesting than the trivia and infinitely more rewarding. 

Gertruve R. B. RIcHARDs. 


Joun Doorey—ConreperaTe Sotprer—His War Journal. Edited by Joseph T. 
Durkin, S. J., Professor of American ee Georgetown University. Foreword 
by Douglas Southall Freeman, Author of “R. E. Lee,” “Lee’s Lieutenants,” Etc. 
Georgetown University Press. 1945. The Sitterding Foundation. $3.00. 


Captain John E. Dooley’s interesting war journal ran from the battle of Cedar 
Mountain, in August, 1862, to his fall from wounds at Gettysburg, in Pickett’s 


e 
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charge up the ascent to Cemetery Ridge, and then on to the 3d day of May, 1873. 
He was in Kemper’s Brigade as a member of the First Virginia Regiment, in Com- 
pany D. His father went out to battle with him, second in command of the same 
regiment, in Company C, known as the Montgomery Guards, made up of recent 
Irish immigrants and others of Irish blood and Southern sympathies. 

Captain Dooley wrote of the rain and the mud, of the painful waiting and the 
experiences of camp life, of the cold and the heat, the dust and dirt of the long 
marches, as well as a recital of his days as a prisoner of war. The record of the 
ordeals of war are very much like those related in the memoirs of Colonel John S. 
Mosby and General Nathan Bedford Forrest, lately published, and many other 
chronicles of the every-day life of the Confederate soldier, so vivid and painful as to 
cause a distaste for the reading of the intimate Confederate biographies. We wonder 
if the sufferings of the soldiers in the recent war against Germany, during the 
Winter of 1 5, in the Ardennes, with zero weather and snow waist high, were 
as great as that of the soldiers of 1861-65. Our soldiers in France had a plentiful 
supply of warm clothing, abundance of food and elaborate medical care, but the 
need was greater in France than in the milder winter weather of Virginia. 

The journal of the seas Confederate soldier shows how readily his father, John 
Dooley, born in Limerick, Ireland, and an immi t to Virginia, changed his native 
outlook and became as strong a Cavalier as the best in Virginia, and it is astonishing 
that Captain Dooley, as a youth, became a firm believer in the right of Secession, 
and fully aware of the injustices heaped upon the South by the hatred and deter- 
mination of the Northerners, and especially of New England, to seize the govern- 
ment of the Union, compel the abolition of the conditions that had prevailed since 
Colonial days—conditions that had become interwoven in the every-day lives of the 
people of the South. 

And another wonder issuing from the journal is as to the precociousness of the 
diarist, a youth of twenty-one years, in the matter of the diction and the expressions 
ound in his notes, indicating the study and the experiences of a man of maturer 
years. Captain Dooley did not love the Yankee citizenry nor the Yankee soldier 
after the war began, and he did not fail to report his sentiments on many of his 

es. The fact that the despot’s heel was across the Potomac was quite sufficient 
or all his castigations of the invader, especially as the Southern States did not 
cause or declare the war. All that Captain Dooley wished for was that the Con- 
stitution should cover all the States with its protection, a right that had been denied 
the South by the “personal liberty” laws of the Northern States, and by many at- 
tempts of individual Northerners to instigate a servile war of the slaves, though this 
institution had the sanction and approval of the Constitution. 

A prisoner of war after Gettysburg, Captain Dooley was exchanged in February, 
1865, to witness the last agonies of the Confederacy. Shortly thereafter he re-entered 
Georgetown College as a novitiate for the priesthood, but he died on the 8th day of 
May, 1873, a few months before his ordination. 

The journal is edited by Joseph T. Durkin, S. J., Professor of American History 
in Georgetown University, the distinguished editor has made of the notes a 
narrative that is readable and interesting throughout, and as Dr. Freeman said in his 
foreword, the judgment and scholarship exhibited is so evident that one “gladly steps 
back and presents him to the audience.” 

The volume is made possible by the gift of the Sitterding Foundation, without 
which it would not have been published. This Foundation is the result of the gen- 
erous devotion of Mr. Fred R. Sitterding, Jr.. and Mr. William H. Sitterding to 
their Alma Mater, the Georgetown University. 
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Anderson, Charles M., 42. 

Matthew Page, 41, 42, 241. 
Angelview church, New Kent Co., 246. 
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Appomatox, Va., April 9, 1865, 278. 
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Armistead, Col. John, 246. 
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Armstrong, John, 89. 
Arnold, Gen. Benedict, 173. 
Mary, 317. 
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. ‘who have 
no resource but 
has labor” 


*-Aumosr two centuries have taken 
flight since 1784, when Mr. Jefferson, then in Paris, engaged 
Houdon, master worker in marble of his time, to fashion the 
statue of Virginia's immortal Washington that now stands, 
shrine of shrines, in the Commonwealth's historic capitol. 

As a condition to undertaking the hazardous voyage to 
America, the great French sculptor stipulated that, were he to 
die en route, his family should be paid a sum approximating 
two thousand dollars. 

“This latter proposition was disagreeable to us,” wrote 
Jefferson, “but he has a father, mother, and sisters who have 
no resource but his labor.” 

Today, overlooking the sanctuary of Houdon’s Washington, 
stands the home offee @f this Virginia financial institution, 
which through seventy-oud years has provided security for those 
“who have no resource but his labor.” 


The Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia RicHMoND 
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a HE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, now in 
a its second century of useful existence, is composed today, 
as formerly, of men and women to whom the collection, 
preservation, and transmission of cultural material relating to 
the past is a sacred duty. It is an unofficial body, organized 
in 1831 and chartered by the Commonwealth of Virginia in 
1834, but receiving no material aid from any official source. 
Dues from members and gifts from them and from other 
friends alone make possible its continued existence and 
activities. 


Total yearly budgets of the Society barely equal twenty 
i thousand dollars. Help from friends is therefore a prime 
e necessity, anid in forwarding this isuewl the magazine the 
ss trustees earnestly appeal to fellow-members to do all they 
can to promote its objects and ideals through material as well 
a as cultural contributions. 
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